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“I Shall Accept the Nomination” 


CAN HANDLE ALL CONSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRESIDENCY 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered over Television and Radio to the Nation, Washington, D. C., February 29, 1956 


My fellow-citizens 
wanted to come into your homes this evening because | 
feel the need of talking with you directly about a 
lecision I made today after weeks of the most careful 
and devoutly prayerful consideration 

1 made that decision public shortly after 10:30 this 
morning. Immediately I returned to this office. Upon reaching 
here I sat down and began to put down on paper thoughts 
that occurred to me which I felt might be of some interest 
fo you in connection with that decision 

This is what I wrote 

I have decided that if the Republican party chooses to 
renominate me I shall accept that nomination. Thereafter, 
if the people of this country should elect me I shall continue 
to serve them in the office I now hold 

I have concluded that I should permit the American people 
to have the opportunity to register their decision in this 
manner 

In reaching this conclusion I have, first of all, been guided 
by the favorable reports of the doctors. 

As many of you may know their reports are that my heart 
is not enlarged, that my pulse and blood pressure are normal; 
that my blood analysis is excellent, my weight satisfactory 
and I have shown no signs of undue fatigue after periods 
of normal mental and physical activity. 

In addition I have consulted literally with multitudes of 
friends and associates either personally or through corre- 
spondence. With their advice, once I had been assured of 
a favorable medical opinion, I have diligently sought the 
path of duty to the immense body of citizens who have 
supported me and this Administration in what we have been 
jointly trying to do 

In the last analysis, however, this decision was my own 
Even the the closest members of my family have declined 


to urge me to any specific course, merely saying that they 
would cheerfully abide by whatever I decided was best to do. 

From the moment that any man is first elected President 
of the United States there is continued public interest in 
the question as to whether or not he will seek re-election 
In most instances Presidents in good health have sought or 
at least have made themselves available for a second term. 
In my own case this question, which was undecided before 
my recent illness, has been complicated by the heart attack 
I suffered on Sept. 24 last year. 

Aside from all other considerations, I have been faced 
with the fact that I am classed as a recovered heart patient. 
This means that to some undetermined extent I may possibly 
be a greater risk than is a normal person of my age. 

My doctors assure me that this increased percentage of 
risk is not great. So far as my own personal sense of well- 
being is concerned I am as well as before the attack occurred. 

It is, however, true that the opinions and conclusions of 
the doctors that I can continue to carry the burdens of the 
Presidency contemplate for me a regime of ordered work 
activity, interspersed with regular amounts of exercise, 
recreation and rest. 

A further word about this prescribed regime. I must keep 
my weight at a proper level; I must take a short mid-day 
breather; I must normally retire at a reasonable hour, and 
I must eliminate many of the less important social and 
ceremonial activities. 

But let me make one thing clear. As of this moment, 
there is not the slightest doubt that I can now perform 
as well as I ever have all of the important duties of the 
Presidency. 

This I say because I am actually doing so and have been 
doing so for many weeks. 

Of course the duties of the President are essentially end- 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


less. No daily schedule of appointments can give a full 
timetable, or even a faint indication of the President's 
responsibilities. 

Entirely aside from the making of important decisions, 
the formulation of policy through the National Security 
Council and the Cabinet, cooperation with the Congress and 
with the state, there is for the President a continuous burden 
of study, contemplation and reflection. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Of the subjects demanding this endless study, some deal 
with foreign affairs, with the position of the United States 
in the international world—her strength, her aspirations 
and the methods by which she may exert her influence in 
the solution of world problems and in the direction of a 
just and enduring peace. 

These, all of them, are a particular Constitutional responsi- 
bility of the Presidency. These subjects that require this study 
and contemplation include also major questions affecting 
our economy, the relationships of our Government to our 
people; the Federal Government's role in assuring our 
citizens access to medical and educational facilities and 
important economic and social policies in a variety of fields 

The President is the Constitutional Commander in Chief 
of our armed forces and is constantly confronted with major 
questions as to their efficiency, organization, operations and 
adequacy. All these matters, among others, are with the 
President always. In Washington, in the summer White 
House, on a week-end absence, indeed, even at a ceremonial 
dinner and in every hour of leisure. The old saying is true 
—a President never escapes from his office. 

These are the things to which I refer when I say I am 
now carrying the duties of the President. So far as I am 
concerned, I am confident that I can continue to carry them 
indefinitely. Otherwise | would never have made the decision 
I announced today. 

The doctors insist that hard work of the kind I have 
described does not injure any recovered coronary case; if 
such a recovered patient will follow the regime they lay 
down. Certainly to this moment the work has not hurt me. 

Readiness to obey the doctors out of respect to my present 
duties and responsibilities is mandatory in my case. I am 
now doing so, and I intend to continue doing so for the 
remainder of my life, no matter in what capacity I may be 
living or may be serving. 

Incidentally, some of my medical advisers believe that 
adverse effects on my health will be less in the Presidency 
than in any other position I might hold. They believe that 
because of the watchful care that doctors can and do exercise 
over a President, he normally runs less risk of physical 
difficulty than do other citizens. 

This fact is probably of more importance to my family 
than to the nation at large, but believing that you may 
have some interest in the point, I wanted to inform you. 

Now, with this background of fact and medical opinion 
and belief, what do these circumstances imply in terms of 
restrictions upon the activities in which I have been accus- 
tomed to participate in the past? 

During the first two and a half years of my incumbency, 
I fele that a great effort was needed in America to clarify 
our own thinking with respect to problems of international 
peace and our nation’s security; the proper relationships 
of the Federal Government with the states; the relationship 
of the Federal Government to our economy and to individual! 
citizens; the increased cooperation of the Executive branch 
with the Congress; problems of the nation’s farmers; the 
need for highways; the building of schools; the extension 
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of social welfare and a myriad of other items of similar 
importance. 

To this public clarification of issues 1 devoted much time 
and effort. In many cases these things can now be done 
equally well by my close associates. But in others I shall 
continue to perform these important tasks 

Some of the things in which I can properly have a reduced 
schedule include public speeches, office appointments with 
individuals and with groups, ceremonial dinners, receptions 
and portions of a very heavy correspondence 

Likewise, I have done a great deal of traveling, much of 
which was undertaken in the effort to keep personal touch 
with the thinking of you, the people of America. Both in 
war and in peace, it has been my conviction that no man 
can isolate himself from the men and women he is attempting 
to serve and really sense what is in their hearts and minds 

This kind of activity I shall continue but not on such an 
intensive basis that I must violate the restrictions within 
which I must work. 

BARNSTORMING OUT 

All of this means also that neither for renomination nor 
re-election would I engage in extensive traveling and in 
whistle-stop speaking, normally referred to as barnstorming 
I had long ago made up my mind before I ever dreamed 
of a personal heart attack that I could never as President 
of all the people conduct the kind of political campaign 
where I was personally a candidate 

The first duty of a President is to discharge to the limit 
of his ability the responsibilities of his office. On the record 
are the aims, the efforts, the accomplishments and the plans 
for the future of this Administration. Those facts constitute 
my personal platform. 

I put all these things clearly before you for two reasons 

The first is that every delegate attending the Republican 
convention next August is entitled to know now that for 
all the reasons I have given I shall in general wage no 
political campaign in the customary pattern. Instead, my 
principal purpose if renominated will be to inform the 
American people accurately through means of mass com- 
munication of the foreign and domestic programs this 
Administration has designed and has pressed for the benefit 
of all our people; to show them how much of that program 
has been accomplished or enacted into law, to point out 
what remains to be done and to show how we intend to 
do it. 

If the Republican delegates come to believe that they 
should have as their Presidential nominee one who would 
campaign more actively they would have the perfect right 
indeed the duty to name such a nominee. J, for one, would 
accept their decision cheerfully and I would continue by 
all means within my power to help advance the interests of 
the American people through the kind of program that this 
Administration has persistently supported 

The second reason for placing these things before you 
is because I am determined that every American shal! have 
all available facts concerning my personal condition and the 
way I am now conducting the affairs of this office 

Thus, when they go to the polls next November to elect 
a President of the United States they can, should I again be 
one of the nominees, do so with a full understanding of both 
the record of this Administration and of how I propose to 
conduct myself in the future 

I know of little that I can add to this statement, as | 
hope all of you know, I am dedicated to a program that 
rigidly respects the concepts of political and economic free 
dom on which this nation was founded. 

That holds that there must be equal justice and equality 
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of opportunity for individuals; that adapts governmental! 
method » changing industrial, economic and social con 
lition nd t has as never-changing purpose the 
welfare, prosperity nd above all, the security of 166,000,000 
Americat 
Ihe work that I set out four years ago to do has not yet 
ed e state of development and fruition that I then 
ped could be accomplished within the period of a single 
m in this office 
if the American people choose under the circumstances 
| e described to ' e tl juty upon me I shall persist 
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in the way that has been charted by my associates and myself 
I shall continue with earnestness, sincerity and enthusiasm 
to discharge the duties of this office. 

Now, my friends, I have earnestly attempted to give 
you the most important facts and considerations which | 
took into account in reaching the decision I announced today 
If I have omitted anything significant, it is something I shall 
strive to correct in the weeks ahead. 

Thank you very much for permitting me to visit with you 
this evening on this very important matter 

Goodnight to all of you 


The Present Position of ltaly 


MAJOR PROBLEMS AND EVALUATION OF INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
By GIOVANNI GRONCHI, President of the Republic of Italy 


Delwered to the United States Congress, 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, honorable Members 
of Congress, I am very grateful for your cordial 
welcome and I thank you for the opportunity you 

have given to me of extending here to the American people 
ro Congress, and to the United States Government the 

sage of greetings and good wishes from the Italian people 
which I have already conveyed to President Eisenhower 

Ihis an expression of the deep friendship 
which exists between our two peoples, and which has its 
roots, over and beyond all treaties and diplomatic agreements, 
n the bonds of a common civilization and of common 
lemocratic ideals, and in the kinship of a not inconsiderable 
segment of your great Nation for the large number of I[talians 
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who made their new home here 

My greeting is also a sincere expression of the gratitude 
of the Italian people for the striking proofs of solidarity 
which you gave us, at considerable sacrifice for all sections 
of your people, when, after the war, Italy had to rebuild 
from the ashes of a painful past her political, economic, and 
social life. This bond of gratitude cannot be forgotten, and 
my visit is meant as a reaffirmation of it. | Applause. | 

But a friendship between two nations, as that between 
cannot be nurtured with sentiments and re 
membrances only. To keep it alive and vital, such friendship 
must draw nourishment from an intimate mutual knowledge 
and a steady cooperation of purpose and action. 

Consequently, I shall attempt to focus your attention, albeit 
briefly, on the present position of Italy, her major problems, 
ind on the evaluation that we in Italy make of current 
developments. If I shall succeed in this task, 
of my visit will be, in my opinion, fully accom 
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nternational 
the purpose 
plished 

It should be recognized that, despite hopes and patient and 
generous endeavors, the world is not more secure today than 
it was | or 2 years ago. In fact, we are going through a 
lisquieting phase of confusion in ideas and political orienta- 
tions, and consequently of greater potential danger. It is 
sufficient in this context to look at North Africa and the 
Middle and to listen perceptively to the rumblings 
which come from the remainder of Asia. 

It is true that, it would appear, we have moved from a 
war, a cold war but still a war, to a more peaceful competition, 
which impinges strongly upon the specific interests of each 
such as the development of national independence 

adjustment of the social structure. By becoming 
such competition encompasses 
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wider horizons and acquires every day a deeper meaning. 
I'wo basic conceptions face each other throughout the greatest 
part of the world. Will it be the principle of government 
for the people, or of the people subject to the government? 
Will it be the western brand of democracy—democracy 
through freedom—or the so-called people’s democracy, that is 
Marxist-Leninist? The latter ideology, while organically re- 
pugnant to our own, also as a moral and social conception, 
has in itself a great power of expansion, since it has the 
appearance of a political and social system capable of bringing 
freedom from poverty and from their sense of inferiority 
to the underprivileged classes. 

Bur this power of expansion must be viewed with alarm 
by people, such as us, of different traditions and background, 
and make coexistence difficult since that ideology is embodied 
in a watertight political and economic system, and conse- 
quently sustained by all the powers of a government, which 
include not only the weapons of propaganda and of the 
media of mass communication, but also more powerful and 
frightful weapons, conventional and nuclear. 

History knows only one example of peaceful ideological 
expansion, the expansion of Christianity against the pagan 
world. It was a peaceful one since it taught to men not to 
kill but to die for their faith. | Applause. | 

Against this ferment which is spreading among the people 
of all continents, we can safeguard our ancient civilization 
only through an effort that will unfold and display its fuller 
meaning. We have to make our democratic system more 
and more capable of accomplishing an effective reconciliation 
between the authority of the state and individual freedom 
We have to reinforce the solidarity of the people who share 
those ideals and are striving to fulfill their ends. This soli- 
darity exists, since the day of the signature of the Atiantic 
Pact among many Western nations, including the United 
States and Canada. 

The Atlantic Pact, as conceived and operated thus far, was 
appropriate and sufficient so long as there was the fear of 
imminent armed aggression, intensified by an imbalance of 
strength between the two sides. It is a historical truth that 
the pact removed that danger and created the possibility of 
experimenting with attempts at solutions very different from 
those of the past. However, it should be brought into line 
with today’s realities, when the military imbalance has been 
reduced and there have been so many changes of situation 
in many parts of the world. 

Military cooperation continues to be very important today 
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but it should be supplemented with new and imaginative 
forms of cooperation. This is necessary not only to move 
away from a climate of emergency measures and to enter 
into a phase characterized by more complex and permanent 
arrangements, but chiefly because we all realize that no 
person, nation, or group of nations can consider without 
anxiety and anguish the prospects of a world where peace is 
based solely on military strength or on limited political 
alinements. Today especially when nuclear weapons have 
reached such fearful developments, which will be intensified 
in the future, it is essential that while an efficient military 
strength is maintained, every effort be made to reduce the 
danger of war, so that gradually the employment of force 
may be no longer required. 

It has been said authoritatively, and truthfully, that even 
an adequate collective defense system does not constitute 
a final solution, but can only serve as a stage to go beyond 
the dangers of a balance-of-power approach, and to give 
a better foundation to peace. [ Applause. ] 

In this brief survey which is made possible by my address 
to you, I do not wish to outline or discuss specific proposals 
It would not be my task, anyhow. 

One might consider a better coordination of the existing 
organizations, Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, European Steel and Coal Community, Western Europe 
Union, the Council of Europe, because the new methods 
of a more organic cooperation should range from the politica! 
to the social and economic areas. 

One might consider with more attention a better integrated 
functioning of NATO, involving a wider and more frequent 
use of the Atlantic Council. 

In this way we would accomplish the purpose of making 
more fruitful and timely the exchanges of views between 
the various members, giving to them a fuller sense of 
responsibility and at the same time a recognition of the valu¢ 
of their contribution to the common cause. 

Within the framework of the NATO pact one might 
consider, dispassionately, the possibility of bringing at last 
life into the spirit of article 2, which right from the begin 
ning was meant to give to the military pact the wider and 
deeper connotation of a community of peoples. 

I cannot fail to my duty of emphasizing that the reor- 
ganization of the Western World is the central problem of 
the day, which should be faced without delay. [ Applause. | 

It is clear that the solution of these problems is not only 
an American responsibility. 

The European nations of Strasbourg must contribute their 
share, by setting into motion the process of integration 

Our old and restless Europe must find the way to her 
spiritual and political unity and must pool together her 
resources if she wants to take up again her mission of 
civilization, which is true to her traditions and her history 

The United Nations, with their great organization, ought 
to give a more effective, continuous, impartial, and harmo- 
nious content to their task, which is charged with so great 
political and human significance. 

I am convinced that in the new competition of ideologies 
and economic assistance we cannot hope for the success of 
our democratic conception unless this gives concrete and 
factual evidence of its superiority by bringing to bear the 
willpower and the means which, through appropriate action 
can remove injustice and positions of inferiority within each 
national structure and internationally. [ Applause. | 

Italy wants to participate—within the limitations set by 
her resources and to the full extent of her commitments 
in this work of redemption. 
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Italy has already contributed with full loyalty to the 
common cause. Italy asks that her contribution should not 
be appraised only with reference to her participation in the 
Atlantic Pact and to the financial effort accomplished, with 
the friendly help of the American administration and Con 
gress, in order to discharge faithfully the commitments d 
riving from NATO 

I know that our financial effort has appeared to some 
observers as insufficient or lukewarm, or imperfectly planned 
at the technical level. 

Permit me, however, to point out that in this subject on 
relies too frequently on hasty reactions. Actually there | 
little justification for some of the comments which are made 
occasionally and which would seem to throw an adverse light 
upon our determination to maintain our armed forces at 
the highest level of strength and efficiency consistent with 
our resources. For instance, there is little meaning in a 
mere comparison of the percentages of gross national income 
allocated to defense in the various countries: 11 percent 
in the United States, 10 percent in the United Kingdom, 8 
percent in France, against 5 percent in Italy. 

Such comparison does not take into account the differences 
in total and per capita national income in each country, and 
actually distorts the facts, as it can be seen when one 
considers that the income of an American family, in real 
actual terms, represents the income of 5 or perhaps 6 
Italian families. Because of their low level of income, ou: 
people have to cut deeply into their resources, foregoing 
essential needs, in order to bear the financial burden of 
defense. { Applause. | 

But the most significant and substantive Italian contribu 
tion to the common cause is that of having strengthened 
its interna] structure, having restored democratic institutions 
and, with them, the aurthority of the state, having overcome 
the disruptive economic and social effects that are typical 
of all postwar periods, having increased all-round production 
and having improved the living conditions of the working 
classes, especially in southern Italy. Owing to the depressed 
conditions of many areas of the Italian economy, this effort 
has been, as it had to be, much more considerable than the 
one accomplished in order to strengthen our defensive mili 
tary posture within NATO. Your administration and you, 
gentlemen of the Congress, have given us invaluable help 
in this reconstruction, with wisdom, imagination, and great 
generosity, despite the great sacrifices entailed for th 
American taxpayer. No one in Italy will ever forget this 
solidarity, which we appreciated also for its idealistic sig 
nificance. 

I know that from certain quarters there has been some 
criticism because of alleged waste or faulty utilization of 
the aid received. There may have been mistakes. But 
there any responsible person in this country, so imbued with 
practical sense and experience, who can say that there i: 
anywhere in the world a government or agency whos 
management is free from error? 

In the overall picture of a national economy the important 
thing is not whether an individual item of accounting closes 
in the black or in the red, but whether the whole operation 
Closes with a surplus or a deficit 

The 10-year period which has just ended for the Italian 
economy closed with a large plus balance. Consequently 
this Congress can tell the American people with satisfaction 
that the aid given to Italy was not an unproductive expendi 
ture. | Applause. | 

It is not my intention to bother you with figures; yet 
few of them may be quoted to substantiate my statements 
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1) Industrial production increased five times since 1945 
while agriculeural production doubled 
(b) Pro-capital income and consumption increased by 
more than 50 percent with respect to 1947 
The productive pacity of Italian industry doubled 
nce 1947. Defense production is now very close to the 


evels required by NATO 
Therefore my country has made great strides, and if o 


Ti 


woks back ; not to indulge in pride and self-satisfaction 
for what has been accomplished but to survey the long road 
which ill ahead of us, and what remains to be accom 
plished 

All of us in Italy, government, the major parties and all 
responsible persons know, as you know, that we have still 
i large pool of chronic unemployment, as it transpires from 


the statistics. We know that much has been done for southern 
Jraly but that there ill an unfair and excessive gap in 


ndividual income between north and south. We know that 
we must complete the land reform undertaken with notable 
success, and which has also a function of moral, social, and 


' 


consequently pol tical 
We are aware of the fact that our housing problem, while 

of varying dimensions in different regions and cities, is still 

sCTLOUS, ilso becau c¢ of its human and politic al implications 


rehabilitation 


[ am not telling you this to ask your help or to suggest 
that you continue a policy of aid which we consider rightly 
closed by you 

taly can be compared to a working concern, well under 
way, which, however, has inadequate capital resources, falling 
short of what would be required to expand its physical plant 
and to improve its organization and its equipment. 

Consequently, Italy does not hope and does not ask sacrifices 
from others and free advantages for her. On the contrary 
she is anxious to be considered in the same light as a cus- 
tomer of good moral and financial standing who gets in 
touch with a bank, applying for loans at favorable terms, 
of approaching a financial institution in order to enlist its 
interest in profitable and secure joint ventures or other 
participations. | Applause.|. In many countries and probably 
also in yours, there are people who have a conventional 
picture of the Italian economy, based on stereotypes such 
as the hopeless lack of natural resources, the inability of 
the Government to collect taxes from its citizens and to 
manage its financial affairs competently, the alleged defici- 
encies of its vocational education. This picture is either 
inaccurate or obsolete. This may be due to the fact that many 
people, well meaning and well disposed, but with only a few 
days on their hands, are attempting to do in 2 or 3 days 
what, even for the study of a single firm or plant, would 
require weeks of work by an expert American auditor 
interested in scratching below the surface of things 

Our natural resources are growing. The discovery of large 
amounts of natural gas has permitted extensive practical 
ipplications to industry and science. Pretty soon oil will 
become one of our most important productive resources 

faxes absorb a very high percentage of our national 
income, especially if one considers that the average income 
1S very hOW 

Vocational schools, which are being expanded and better 
organized, are increasing and improving the productivity 
of our labor. You can draw yourselves a picture of this 
change by comparing the skills of earlier Italian immigrants 
with those of the more recent ones, who are better qualified 
ind prepared 

In conclusion we have in Italy the essential prerequisites 
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for a steady and balanced development of our economy 
The program outlined by the late lamented Minister Ezio 
Vanoni aimed at that purpose, and it remains valid also 
today, with some corrections suggested by experience. Italy's 
great need is that, through mutual agreements at the inter- 
national level, closer economic cooperation be removed from 
the stratosphere of science and high principles, and brought 
down to earth. 

Economic cooperation, in an age like ours, is not a burden 
or a mere act of generosity from one country to another. 
Ir is a policy consonant with the interest of each and all 
OM erned. 

A poor country or a country beset with difficulties and 
uncertainties is a danger to all others, on both counts, 
that is, domestic weakness and inability to protect itself 
against external dangers. I can say that no people, even the 
richest in resources and creative power, can be durably 
prosperous if there are many nations which are unhappy 
and restless because of the hardships of poverty and starva- 
tion, of the burden of injustice, and because of the uncertainty 
of their immediate future. 

The wonderful development of the United States, at which 
the world looks with admiration and astonishment, has 
become even greater since this country discarded its isola- 
tionist state of mind. From that point on, you have placed 
yourselves in the very heart of world events, and have 
become the determining factor of world history. 

Ir is therefore in the name of a mutual interest that I 
appeal here to you for closer and uninterrupted cooperation, 
carried on in a spirit of mutual trust and faith. 

Spirit of faith is the basic element which I would like 
to mention in closing these words of mine. Without faith, 
there could be no meetings of the mind and no true coopera- 
non 

Italy can be trusted, because of the capacity and willingness 
to work of her managers, technicians, and labor, and also 
because of her faithfulness to democratic ideals and firm 
determination to defend and expand their accomplishments 

Our destiny as individuals, in our family, social or political 
life, is safe and free only in a democracy which draws its 
principles from the Christian tradition. 

After the historical experiences of Eastern Europe, what 
would be our anxiety if this type of democracy should dis- 
appear or even should yield to some degree. We all are 
firmly convinced of this fact, and I am the first to believe it. 

In spite of uncertainties which are natural, given also 
certain dispositions of a Latin people, democratic stability 
in Italy is not in danger, and the democratic political parties 
together with the great majority of public opinion are fully 
conscious of their responsibility for maintaining and strength- 
ening the institutions which the Italian people freely accepted 
through their constitution. 

My people know that freedom becomes a sham and a 
privilege for those who are already strong, unless it means 
to every man and woman freedom from the hardships of 
poverty and starvation. 

My people want to succeed, through an action based on 
progress and justice, in bringing about a friendly disposition 
toward the authority of the state on the part of certain large 
segments of our people who are still diffident or hostile 
to it. In this way the authority of the state will be strength- 
ened through the self-discipline of the people. 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen of the Congress, 
this is the Italy which today is before you, as a member 
in good standing of the great family of the western democ- 
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This Presidential Year 


“ARE WE PAYING TOO MUCH IN LIBERTY FOR THE AMOUNT OF SECURITY WE ARE GETTING?” 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG, 


Delivered at Annual Dinner Meeting of Chamber of 


HIS PRESIDENTIAL YEAR may be profitable, but it 

is going to be a bad one for prophets. So I am not going 

to make the mistake of prophesying who the candidates 
will be, except to assure you that Kefauver will not be the 
Republican candidate, and Knowland will not be the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, except, maybe, in California. 

There is a real possibility that both the Republican and 
Democratic candidates will run down the middle of the road, 
dodging traffic in both the right and left lanes. This will pro- 
duce a campaign of personalities instead of issues. On the 
other hand, if either party should nominate a fighting con- 
servative we might have a real political battle for the first 
time since the McKinley-Bryan campaigns of 1896 and 1900 
That would astonish and possibly enlighten all voters under 
seventy years of age. Ancient politicians like myself would 
simply rub their eyes and say: “This seems like the good 
old days when men fought like men and women didn't vote.’ 

Actually it isn’t the fault of women voters that there hasn't 
been a he-man fight since they began to vote. It is just a 
coincidence, owing to the fact that since the First World War 
and adoption of the Suffrage Amendment in 1920, both great 
national parties have been afraid to take sides on the basic 
issue that always divides any people who enjoy the blessings 
and suffer the oppressions of government. Way down in their 
hearts, which lie a trifle higher than their stomachs, human 
beings want government to give them a maximum security 
but with a minimum loss of liberty. 

Unhappily government always demonstrates that for every 
ounce of security citizens must pay many ounces of liberty. 
You can't be given domestic security from violence and 
fraud without paying heavily for police and courts and 
lawyers, who not only tax you but deprive you of much per- 
sonal freedom. You can't be given security from international 
aggressors except by allowing your labor, property and lives 
to be conscripted for government service 

So the basic issue that should be dividing the American 
people today should be: “Are we paying too much in liberty 
for the amount of security we are getting from our govern- 
ment?” All the welfarists, socialists, communists and world 
government enthusiasts are still willing to buy more govern 
ment to pay for more security. They have been paying more 
money every year for twenty years and getting less security 
every year. But their hope is the gambler's dream that if you 
continually increase your bet, some time you will win and get 
back all that you have lost. 

As a political program, just as in gambling, that is the way 
to go bankrupt. But, when both major parties adopt that pro- 
gram, is it surprising that millions of voters stay home? There 
was an increased percentage of voting in 1952, caused 
apparently by a popular feeling that Eisenhower was a con- 
servative who would reduce taxes, increase liberty and make 
us even more secure. How could this miracle have been ac 
complished? Let me, as a Virginia “democrat-for-Eisenhower 
explain how I felt sure it could be done. 

In the first place, reducing taxes for domestic purposes 
would plainly increase the liberty and security of every tax- 
payer. For example 

1. Social security taxes dre spent by the government as fast 
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as they are collected. Hence, in a present compulsion to buy 
a mere government promise to pay you have less liberty 
and less security than you could buy in a private insurance 
policy. 

2. Workers in industry and on the farms pay most of the 
taxes and carry the government debt necessary to guarantec 
parity prices to farmers. These inflated prices raise the cost 
of living and reduce the value of savings to everyone. In 
the end no one is benefitted except a horde of government 
employees who are put to work running your business for 
you the way you don’t want it run 

3. Almost all government enterprises are run on a so 
called profitless basis which makes certain wasteful expend: 
tures and special benefits for a favored class at the expense 
of everyone else. Reducing taxes which support unnecessary 
public projects would increase the personal security and liberty 
of a huge majority of our people. If anyone doubts this he 
should educate and punish himself by reading the two Hoove 


Commission reports and the several thousand pages of sup 


porting documents 

Turning briefly to the misty marshes of international in 
security it seems clear that after the expenditure of hundreds 
of billions of dollars and millions upon millions of lives to 


protect ourselves from foreign aggression we have much less 
security than we would have today if we had all our man 
power and our wealth undiminished by the costly wars into 
which government has led us 

This does not mean that we could or should have avoided 
participating in the Second World War, the Korean War o1 
the continuing cold war of vast armaments. My point is only 
that we have not made ourselves more secure, but have in fact 
arrived at an international insecurity which is today much 
greater than any threatened insecurity against which govern 
ment led us into vast sacrifices of blood and treasure and 
liberty. 

There was, of course, no answer to Pearl Harbor except 
to enter the World War. But the question still awaits the 
judgment of history as to whether our answer to Japanese 
pleas for a peaceful adjustment should have been ultimatum 
that provoked, if they did not actually force, attack. There 
was, of course, no answer to Korean aggression except a de 
fense by United Nations. But the question still arises as to 
the wisdom of continuing to accept as an ally, in nation 
solemnly “united for peace,” an aggressor nation responsible 
for compelling the United States to fight another devastating 
War 


In the levying of taxes to support our national defens 
against international aggression, we have proceeded for many 


years on the theory that we could purcha 
appease potential enemies with dollars In these days ol our 


friendships an 


dear and hard-won failures to achieve security many have 
come to wish they might hear echoing from Washington an 
old time slogan: “Millions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute 

Realizing, however, that I have no captive audience here 
you will be spared any further review of our spendthrift ex 
penditures in seeking an internal and external security that 


has been moving steadily away from us. Bur in my hones 








look ead at this presidential year it has seemed 
necessary to speak a few serious words about the close re- 
onships between taxes, security and liberty. Such words 


must be somewhat different from the soft soap and sophistry 


“ you are to be ear-washed for the next ten months 
Please ( I did not suggest you would be brain- 
ed, because political oratory does not dig as deep as the 
ng of communist indoctrination. You will not have your 


cligion, your party prejudices, or your inherent sense of self 

: j : lie Y ell 

erest washed of your brains by politicians. You will 

imply have your ears filled with the seductive clamors of 

tle men asking you to vote them into big jobs because 

hey will earnestly promise to do everything everybody wants 
lone and to do nothing nobody wants done 


Yo Will he 
tures. That possible only by going further into debt; and 
means increased inflation. But, since you don't like that 

ilso promised “no inflation.” You will be 
security by the simple process of in- 
workers will more money to 
thought of that panacea fifty years ago 


promised reduced taxes and increased expendi- 


” you will be 
promised economi 


© that have 


reasing Wages 


end. If we had only 


we could have increased wages twice as much and now 
magine ourselves to be twice as well off, because (we are 
old) the manufacturers and retail merchants could charge 
higher prices so they could pay the increased wages with 
w! the workers could pay the higher prices 


But fifty years ago the farmers would have opposed this 
program because they couldn't get higher prices for their pro 
lucts. Now, however, the government has taken care of the 
farmer by inflating his prices and subsidizing him out of taxes, 
which farmers as well as industrial workers are able to pay out 
of the higher earnings they make. So you see inflation isn't a 
e at ll, but th 
e is fully employed and happy to feel sure that he will 


t when a dog keeps chasing his 


catch it some time and bite the end off for a good meal 

It may seem quite foolish at the start of this presidential 
year to waste your time discussing what a beautiful campaign 
it would be if one major ticket was headed by a conservative, 
libertarian But the idea fascinates me so much 


I think it might be interesting to you if I took a minute 


individualist 


or two to explain what I mean by those strange words 
Fis conservative 18 a person SO determined to conserve 
the values of methods of human cooperation achieved by 
enturies of trial and error that he will not agree to give up or 
destroy these methods until he is convinced that they are so 
outworn as to have no further usefulness 
Second, a libertarian is a person who believes devoutly in 
old-fashioned liberalism, and so strongly in freedom from the 
concrols pf big government that he will oppose every socialistic 
expansion of political public power that can possibly be 
ivorl led 
Third 
' 


own life, earn his own living, protect his own future and save 
with the least possible interference or com- 


in individualist is a person who wants to live his 
his own soul 
pulsory direction by government 

It is a curious fact that at least ninety per cent of people 
(including, of course, a lot of bad people) are conservative, 
libertarian individualists at heart. But a very large majority of 
these people are outwardly ashamed of what they are. This 
s because so many moral leaders of public opinion have gone 
so far astray from their divine mission that they have been 
leading multitudes of sheep to be ashamed of that of which 
they should be most proud. It has become a popular delusion 
that it is virtuous to spend one’s thought and energy on im 
proving the lives of others and very sinful to devote one’s 
life primarily to the improvement of oneself 

Now, as I have expressed this, you may feel that I have 
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convicted myself of grievous sin—of sin against the Holy 
Writ. But it should be clearly understood that what I am 
condemning is not cooperation in voluntary associations for 
mutual aid or to help others. These are among the highest 
forms of human endeavor, religious, fraternal, educational, 
charitable and business organizations. What I condemn is a 
government project whereby men and women are forced into 
a compulsory service to furnish that aid to themselves or others 
that a proud bureaucracy commands as good for them. 

Having known a few thousand politicians, I stoutly main- 
tain that it is really a sinful conceit to arrogate to oneself 
the ability and duty to make joyous the lives and to save the 
souls of other men. It requires an egotistic assumption that 
you have discovered the formula for the successful pursuit 
of happiness and the salvation of the human soul. One can 
forgive the ministers of a religion, who feel inspired to al- 
truistic service, for making the assumption that the course 
of a perfect life has been revealed to them. But there can be 
no forgiveness for the atheist or agnostic, who has no faith 
in the divinity of life, and yet assumes the absolute wisdom 
of the materialistic, futile life which he asserts a power to 
impose on others 

Whenever you hear a minister of the gospel glorify this 
sordid, soulless concept of life, as a way of living to serve 
one's fellow men, you must realize that, in his muddled pur- 
suit of economic and political intelligence, he has lost the 
spiritual guidance and wisdom which he was ordained to 
serve. My advice to our errant spiritual mentors is to spend 
more time reading from the disciples of Jesus Christ and less 
from the disciples of Karl Marx. And for pity’s sake do not 
tell us there is such a thing as a Christian socialist! 

Please understand that this outburst does not arise from 
iny peevishness with a particular prelate. But it stirs my ire 
to hear preachers denouncing godless communism and at the 
same time praising socialism which is the heart of com- 
munism and essentially just as godless, The essence of a 
Christian creed is faith in the divinity of man and his capacity 
and duty of self-salvation. This is the essence of many other 
religions. But, to transform the divine human being into a 
materialistic servant of a materialistic abstraction—a human 
tyranny called The State—that is to deny all the divine func- 
tion of the individual life 

You must forgive me if there is a little heat in my search- 
light on a presidential year because I know that once again 
we shall see moral and spiritual leaders of a people who are 
still free misguiding their flocks into accepting the chains 
of a degrading political rule as a Christian duty to serve 
their fellow men. 

Once more we shall hear moral and spiritual leaders dis- 
paraging conservative individualists because they believe in a 
God who inspires them to love liberty and to accept the ob- 
ligations of individual self-service and salvation. 

Once more we shall hear moral and spiritual leaders prais- 
ing as liberal and virtuous the acceptance of compulsory serv- 
ice to the dictates of narrow-minded, godless governmentalists. 

Once more we shall wait in vain for the rising of a great 
leader with the light of an unashamed faith in his eyes, who 
will proclaim: I am a conservator of the wealth that ages of 
mankind have accumulated with vast sacrifices of life and 
happiness. I am an individual who is so proud of his divine 
inheritance that he will not give his body and mind into the 
domination of political egotists who think of themselves as 
master men ruling multitudes of slaves. 

Once more I shall hope, but I trust not in vain, to hear 
from a few pulpits: 

“O ye of little faith 

“Therefore, take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? 








JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? 
> > al 
“But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
And, for a final admonition in a year of grace: “Behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you.” 
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My major question in this presidential year is not who 
will be nominated and who will be elected. My question is 
May the recent pouring of new hosts into the churches bear 
fruit in the beginnings of a spiritual awakening? The name of 
the man to be elected President in November seems to me 
relatively unimportant compared with the answer to that 
question. ‘ 


Freedom's New Task 


NOTABLE SHIFTS IN SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered to the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 26, 1956 


S WE MEET HERE at Independence Square, our 
thoughts inevitably turn to the world scene where 
freedom is at stake. 

It is a moment of unusual significance. The Soviet rulers 
are reforming their lines. The Soviet 20th Congress, which 
adjourned last night, was busy revising the Soviet Communist 
creed. We cannot yet fully appraise what has happened. And, 
in any event, it takes time for doctrinal changes to get fully 
reflected in the mind and conduct of the party members. 

But two things at least we know. One is that there is already 
a notable shift in Soviet foreign policy. And the other is that 
those Soviet policies which they change are being changed 
not because they succeeded, but because they have been 
thwarted by the free world. 

Until recently, the foreign policy of Soviet communism was 
based on fanatical intolerance of all other systems and upon 
the organization of violence to overthrow all other systems. 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin all taught that it was necessary to 
hate all who differed from the Soviet Communist creed; and 
they also taught that only by violence could international com 
munism achieve its destined goals. 

But the free nations, when confronted by this policy, grew 
more strong, more resolute and more united. Consequently 
the Soviet pattern of hatred and violence produced ever 
diminishing returns. 

In Europe, the defensive strength of NATO, was rounded 
out by the addition of the Federal Republic of Germany 

In the western Pacific, freedom was consolidated by adding 
to our ANZUS, Philippine and Japanese treaties, the new 
mutual defense treaties with Korea and with the Republic 
of China. And the Congress, you will recall, authorized the 
President to use the Armed Forces of the United States in 
the Formosa area, if necessary, for its defense. 

In southeast Asia, the western powers joined with Asian 
powers in a treaty for collective security, and they transformed 
the Indochina strugle from a strugle against colonialism to a 
struggle by truly independent nations—Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia—to maintain their freedom. 

In the Middle East, the northern tier concept, without 
challenging the concept of Arab unity, has drawn together for 
collective defense 4 nations which, for 2,500 miles, lie just 
south of Russia’s frontiers. 

Back of these formulations of free world resolve lay the 
vast mobile power of the United States which constituted a 
formidable deterrent to open armed aggression. 

So the Soviets had either to give up their expansionist 
aims or turn to other means to advance them. 

Lenin and Stalin had taught that, under these circumstances 
there should be no giving up, but rather a shift to new 
methods. 


So, last year, the Soviet rulers concluded that the time had 
come to change basically their approach to the non-Com 
munist world. 

II 

In May of 1955, the Soviet rulers signed the Austrian State 
Treaty; they made their pilgrimage of repentance to Tito; 
they offered to establish diplomatic relations with Germany 
and to make a belated peace with Japan. In Asia, the Chinese 
Communists, at the Bandung Conference, gave at least lip 
service to methods other than outright violence 

The Soviet rulers trumpeted all this throughout the world 
as proof that Soviet Communist policy was no longer preda 
tory. 

We hoped that this was so. But we were highly skeptical! 
We well knew that under Leninism any tactic is admissible 
and that the change had come about, not through change 
of heart, but because old methods had failed 

On the other hand, we knew that the new Soviet tactics 
of increased tolerance and less dependence upon violence 
required a basic change in Soviet Communist doctrine. This 
can, in the long run, have major internal consequences and 
set up within Russia powerful liberalizing trends 

But the fanatical teaching of a generation cannot be erased 
all at once. Also the change had not gone so far that there 
could not almost overnight be a sudden reversal to the old 
practice of intolerance and violence. Also we could only safely 
assume that the new tactics were designed as a new means 
of conquest. So we did not relax our vigilance or allow our 
military posture to slump 

But, on the other hand, we do not assume fatalistically that 
there can be no evolution within Russia or that Russia's rulers 
will always be predatory. Some day—I would not attempt 
to guess when—Russia will be governed by men who put the 
welfare of the Russian people above world conquest. It is 
our basic policy to seek to advance the coming of that day 

So last spring, when Soviet conduct began to change, we 
determined to do all that we safely could to make that change 
a first installment toward an eventual Russian state that 
would be a normal, not abnormal, member of the society of 
nations 

One major step we took was to join with Britain and 
France to invite the Russian rulers to a conference of heads 
of government. At that summit Conference at Geneva Presi 
dent Eisenhower did more than any other man could hav 
done to open up to the Soviet rulers the vista of a new era 
of friendly relations between our countries 

We cannot yet measure what has been the ful! effect of thar 
Conference. The gains will be measurable only in the furure 
For the time being the Soviet rulers, finding that t} 
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of intolerance and violence was blocked, have subordinated 
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those elements of their old creed in the hope that, in a new 
garb, they could still pursue conquest. Now they pursue their 
with less manifestation of intolerance and 
violence. Their foreign policy now puts 
upon seeking political cooperation with left 


foreign-policy goal 
es em} nasis on 
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Socialists, whom formerly they detested. Finally there 
heavy emphasis on trade and economic assistance. It is this 
of the Soviet that I would con 
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policy has been directed especially toward certain 
Near East and South Asia. There the Soviet 
rulers believe that they can also exploit historic grievances 
for thei ends 
But the new Soviet policy roams far and wide. Even African 
ind South American countries are receiving Soviet economic 
propositions 
W hat is the 
the Soviet blo 
Ihe first thing to note is that Soviet capital exports divert 
resources from the Soviet people who still lack many of the 
wdinary decencies of life. On this we have the testimony of 
Mr. Khrushchev in his recent speech to the 20th Communist 
arty Congress. There 
It must be said that we do not yet have an adequate 
quantity of consumer goods, that there is a shortage of housing, 
ind that many of the important problems connected with 


Own 


import of this new economic campaign of 


countries’ 


he stated 


raising the people's living standards have not yet been solved. 
Scill quoting Mr. Khrushchev 

Production of many important foodstuffs and manufactured 
moods still lags behind growing demands. Some towns and 
ommunities are still insufficiently supplied with such items 
is milk, butter, and fruit. There are even cases where supplies 
if potatoes and other vegetables are irregular. There are also 
lifhculties in supplying the population with certain high- 
yrade manufactured goods 

The Soviet Union, of course 
to lift up the living standards of the Russian people, which 
Mr. Khrushchev described, and to give them opportunities 
for greater happiness. There was indeed a moment when it 


eemed that this might become the Soviet policy. Mr. Malen- 


has the capacity to do much 


kov, as the Prime Minister who first succeeded Stalin, ad 
vocated more consumer goods and better quality goods for 
But Mr. Malenkov was quickly removed 
from leadership, and his successors resumed the policy of 
forcing the Russian people to work primarily to build up the 
[he output of consumer goods- 

firmly relegated to a 


the Soviet people 


power machine of the state 
food housing 
secondary place 


clothing, and was 


face value the 
activities are 


conditions, can we 
loreign 
primarily designed to help others? 

Actually in this campaign the Soviet Union is seeking to 


ace ept at 
economic 


Under these 


Soviet professions that its 


advance its interests 
It is important, therefore, to examine how the Soviet Union 


sees ifs interests 
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IV 

Throughout its 38 years of existence, the Soviet pattern has 
been unvarying. Whenever the opportunity has arisen the 
Soviet Union has swallowed up its neighbors, or made satellites 
of them, or subordinated them in other ways. 

The future may well produce a different Russia. But today 
changes in creed and conduct are looked upon as ways to make 
it easier to achieve old goals of conquest. If there is less 
apparent intolerance and less reliance on violence, there is 
perhaps more reliance than ever on division, enticement, and 
duplicity. 

On December 29, 1955, speaking to the Supreme Soviet, 
Mr. Khrushchev stated the fundamental precept: “If certain 
people think that our confidence in the victory of socialism, 
the teaching of Marxist-Leninism, is a violation of the Geneva 
spirit, they obviously have an incorrect notion of the Geneva 
spirit. They ought to remember once and for all that we never 
renounced and we wil] never renounce our ideas, our struggle 
for the victory of communism.” 

In his lengthy speech to the Twentieth Party Congress, 
Mr. Khrushchev promised “fundamental social transforma- 
tions’——this means a Communist Party dictatorship—to any 
nation unwary enough to allow its political life to be under- 
mined by the Communist apparatus. 

We must assume that the intent behind the Soviet economic 
campaign is to subvert and communize the nations that are 
its targets 


Vv 


The United States is engaged in programs of economic 
assistance to the less developed countries. Our programs have 
been in progress for a number of years and have totaled 
billions of dollars. 

By these programs, we too hope to advance our legitimate 
national interests. We have never pretended otherwise. 

But again the crucial question is: What are those interests 
and how are they intended to be served? 

Our interests will be fully served if other nations maintain 
their independence and strengthen their free institutions. We 
have no further aims than these. We want a world environ- 
ment of freedom. We have shown this time after time by 
electing to give freedom where we could have had conquest 
Our historic policy, reflecting the will and the views of our 
own free people, is wholly compatible with the interests of 
the less-developed countries as their leaders themselves have 
defined them 

VI 

The political leaders in the economically less-developed 
countries are entirely capable of judging the purposes and 
principles of other nations. They are, for the most part, men 
of political experience. In many cases they have had an active 
part in winning for their countries political independence 
They have no desire to preside over the loss of that indepen- 
dence. 

The wisdom and patriotism of the political leaders of the 
newly independent nations are among freedom’s greatest assets. 
These men are not blind to Soviet purposes and past actions. 

But we must also recognize that the Soviet Communist 
experiment has won for itself a considerable popular prestige 
in the less-developed countries. In these countries “indus- 
trialization” is a word of magic. It is a slogan that the people 
have come to believe will solve all domestic economic and 
political problems. The peoples of these countries do not like 
to be dependent upon the industrialized West for manufac- 
tured goods. For the most part, they now have political in- 
dependence, but they do not yet have what they consider to 
be adequate economic independence 
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The neighboring Asian peoples have seen the Soviet Union 
within a generation develop itself into a major industrial 
power. These observers are but dimly aware of the fact that 
the Soviet rate of progress was possible only because natural 
conditions favored, and that even so its cost in human servi- 
tude has been tragically high. They are like those of us who 
admire the pyramids, the palaces, the temples, and the colise- 
ums which despotic rulers once produced out of slave labor 
We are only dimly conscious of the cost in terms of human 
misery. 

So it is with the peoples of less-developed lands who are 
informed in extravagant terms of the industrial monuments 
which have been built by the Soviet masters of 220 million 
subject peoples 

And when Soviet propaganda says to less-developed peoples 
See what we have done for ourselves; with our help, you 
can do the same,” there is a strong temptation to accept that 
so-called help. 

The political leaders of these countries, however wise they 
may be and however patriotic they may be, will find it diff- 
cult to resist the public pressures which Soviet propaganda 
arouses, unless there is some alternative 

The industrial nations of the West, with matured and 
vigorous economies and much well-being, can and must pro- 
vide such an alternative. 


Vil 


Western efforts to advance the economic well-being of the 
less-developed countries are nothing new. We need not be 
panicked by the new Soviet economic policy. 

With or without the so-called competition of the Soviet 
Union, we propose to go forward with sound policies to aid 
the economic progress of less developed countries. 

Normally, under our system, private capital could and 
should do the job. And, indeed, much private capital today 
flows into many less-developed countries. But it flows only 
where the political and economic risks are deemed tolerable 
In much of the world, these risks are such that private 
capital is not ready to take them. If capital is to be found, 
a substantial part must be provided on a public basis which 
spreads the risk so that it is not appreciable in terms of any 
single individual. 

This is one of the purposes of our mutual security program 
which now, in one form or another, is in its eighth year. The 
economic part of that program amounts this year (ending 
June 30) to about $1,700,000,000. Much of this is used to 
help our allies, particularly in the Far East and in Asia, to 
support adequate military establishments of their own. Of 
the total, approximately $600 million will assist, by loan or 
grant in capital developments in other lands 

This year we are asking Congress to appropriate for next 
year’s economic program $100 million more than is available 
for this year. The capacity to spend wisely depends on many 
factors, and we should not appropriate, in a panic, merely 
because of Soviet economic activities. There is, however, need 
for somewhat greater flexibility, and for greater continuity 
as regards support for long-range projects 

Some of the development projects which are most significant 
will take several years to complete. I: is difficult for the 
countries concerned to arrange for financing these projects un- 
less United States support can be relied upon not just for 
1 year at a time, but for several years. Also, with United 
States support, it is easier for them to procure funds from 
other sources, such as the World Bank 

We believe, therefore, that the United States Government 
should have authority to commit some such amount as $100 


million a year for several years for long-range projects which 
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will develop to an important degree the economic strength of 
less-developed countries. Without that limited, long-rang: 
authority we take a risk which is quite unjustified having 
regard to the relatively small! cost of avoiding it 


Vill 

If our Nation and the other free nations play their proper 
part, we can face the future not with complacency—that 
would be disastrous—but with confidence 

I do not wish to minimize the threat of the Soviet “new 
look,” of which the economic campaign is a part. Economic 
assistance knows no territorial limits. And we must count 
on the Soviets and their local Communist parties to press 
their policies with vigor 

But we should reflect that Communist successes in the 
world so far have come when Red armies were at hand. No 
people has willingly accepted the Soviet type of Communist 
dictatorship. 

Communist open aggression has now been checked by the 
cohesion, resolution, vigilance, and strength of the free nations 
Let us never forget that this is what deflected the Soviet rulers 
from primary reliance upon violence to which they wer 
dedicated by creed and which they are skilled to practice 

They came up against the granite of a declared and strong 
resolve. If that granite should turn to putty, then violence 
and threat of war could again become the order of the day 

Meanwhile, we have new problems. These will require new 
efforts; without relaxation of the old cohesion, resolution 
vigilance, and strength. But the new efforts will be of a kind 
that is in accord with our tradition. This Nation was con 
ceived with a sense of mission and dedicated to the extension 
of freedom throughout the world. President Lincoln, speak 
ing at this very Independence Hall, said of our Declaration 
of Independence, that there was “something in that Declara 
tion giving liberty, not alone to the people cf this country, but 


hope for the world for all future time. It was that which 


gave promise that in due time the weights should be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men and that all men should have 
an equal chance. 


That has been the spirit which has animated our people 


since they came together as a nation. We have, it is true, a 
quired much for ourselves. But also we have had in larg 
measure the greatest of all satisfactions—that is the satisfaction 
which comes from creating and from sharing 

We have created at home and we have also created abroad 


We have shared here at home and we have shared abroad 


Today the greatest opportunity for creation and for sharing 


lies in those areas which, possessed of great economic and 
human potentials, have not yet realized the opportunities 
which are theirs 

We have unprecede nted resources WItN Which to Create ind 


with which to share. Our 160 million people, working in 


freedom and with ample leisure, produce over three times 


as much as do the 220 million of the Soviet Union working 


} 


in servitude. Our industrial techniques are beyond compare 


Our desire to create and to share with others is not a political 
plot; it is an expression of the spirit which has long animated 
our Nation. It is not a product of Government, it is a produ 
of the faith of our people 

Let me conclude with words which Benjamin Franklin 


i777 


wrote from Paris on May 1, 1 
Ir is a common observation here that our cause is the 


cause of all mankind, and that we are fighting for thei: 


liberty in defending our own. It is a glorious task assigned 


us by Providence; which has, I trust, given us spirit and 


virtue equal to it, and will at last crown it with success 
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for American Management? 


REALITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC SITUATIONS 
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Delwered Before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, January 9, 1956 


l IS A LITTLE LATE for New Year's Resolutions. I 
ilso think that even though you haven't had a newspaper 
for a month and a half, all of you have been reading 

forecasts of business conditions in 1956 

than you bargained for. So I am not going to try either 

to repeat what you have already heard or to contradict it 
especially as forecasts are not of much help to you anyhow 

Most of your decisions for the next 12 months are made by 


yw hearing more 


now; all you can do is hope and pray that they come out 
right 
What I would like to talk about are new things which 


ire appearing, or have been appearing on the horizon, and 


which will letermine our Opportunities as Managers, create 
new demands, new problems, new challenges, and new tasks 
for us. And this is in many ways a most appropriate time to 
lo this. For if one thing has become increasingly clear these 
last 12 months, it is that the post-war period is over and that 
the slogans, issues, tasks and policies of the post-war period 
no longer corre spond to the realities either of the international 
x of the domestic situation 
In the international field the period that began right after 
the war, the period of Marshall Plan ind of the policy of 
ontainment, has run its course 
These 
they were emergency policies lor a period of reconstruction 
lefinitely over. This is particularly true in the 
international economic field where we have had a singularly 
successful emergency policy based on what no longer is an 
idequate view of the world. Look at these last six, seven years 
on our international economic policy, you will see that 


policies were successful as far as they went, but 


which 1s 


if} 1 
basically it was an isolationist policy in its assumption that 
this country needs nothing from the world, but that the 
world needs almost everything from us. It was a policy of 
foreign aid, and as such a very successful one 

Today, this situation no longer exists Today very rapidly 
we are becoming dependent on the outside world a great 
deal more than the outside world is dependent on us. If 
the developments in Indonesia, in Egypt, in the Near East, in 
Latin-America, in the last year, mean one thing, it is that 
the outside world knows exceedingly well that ic can get 
along without us. The question is, can we get along without 
the outside world? And the answer is no. We have become 
rapidly very dependent and are rapidly becoming more 
dependent. This country is in process of becoming the biggest 
have-not nation the world has ever seen. If you project our 
industrial development a few years ahead, our industrial 
raw material needs will be staggering. We will be able to 
produce our food, our shelter, our clothing domestically. But 
over and above that, the entire industrial economy which 
we create and live by, is becoming increasingly dependent 
upon imported raw materials 

And this isn’t just true of this country. This is true pretty 


much also of Western Europe; and it is fully as much true 
of the lesser developed countries, that is of the growth 
countries of the world, which are rapidly industrializing and 
increasing their raw material needs. And of course it is true 
of the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

But we will have the distinction of having a greater raw 
material demand per capita and in total dollars than any 
other country, even though the part of the national income 
that will have to be spent abroad will still, compared to 
England, let's say, or Switzerland, be quite small. 

Our ability to grow will therefore increasingly depend on 
two things: first, on our ability to find export market, and 
on our ability to remain competitive; and secondly, on the 
ability of the lesser developed countries to increase their 
production of industrial raw materials. 

Today these abilities are not given. Today anybody who 
talks about the growth of the American economy assumes 
a miracle because our growth cannot be reached unless the 
raw material supply is there, and it isn’t there today. It 
isn't there primarily because our customers are in no position 
to buy because they are not industrially developed enough. 
If you look at the entire Indian Continent of half a billion 
people, with very substantial Marshall Plan and Point IV 
Aid, it imports less, not only from this country but from 
any place, than tiny Switzerland with 4 million inhabitants. 
In other words, while the difference in the standard of living 
between those two areas is only as one to ten, their difference 
in ability to absorb foreign goods is as 1 to 200. 

And we will only be able to find the export markets and 
to prevent our being caught in a terrific shortage of foreign 
exchange—the dollar gap is already a thing of the past, 
except in a few situations—if we succeed in helping the 
lesser developed countries to grow very rapidly. And that 
as we now know means, above all, that these countries 
from the Caribbean to Southeast Asia, and from the Medi- 
terranean to the Pacific, will have rapidly to develop people. 
For the speed of industrial growth does not depend on 
capital, ic does not depend on raw materials, it depends 
primarily on entrepreneurial and managerial people. 

So our first new thing on the horizon is the complete 
change in our economic relationship to the world. Now this 
may mean one thing to my friend, Carl Millikin, here, to 
whom it means above all I think very large export oppor- 
tunities on his port facilities down in Virginia. And it may 
mean something entirely different to our friends at Burroughs 
or at General Motors. But it will increasingly mean a great 
deal to everybody in American management. 

Let me now look, in this very rapid survey of a very big 
horizon, at the domestic situation. 

There, too, the post-war period is over, the post-war 
period in which all of us, regardless of political persuasion 
or economic conviction, believed that primarily we had a 
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choice between private investment and public investment 
Increasingly, (and I think the President's messages this year 
are the first battle in what is going to be a long-drawn-out 
fight), we will have to be able to do both. 

Our population, as you all know, has been growing faster 
than at any time in our history. At the same time it has 
moved; we have never had such internal migration as we 
have had the last 15 years. We are rapidly becoming a 
metropolitan country in which the great bulk of a rapidly 
growing population lives in about 168 metropolitan areas 

This is creating demands for investment in community 
services the like of which we have never seen: for trans- 
portation and schools and hospitals and housing and water 
supply and fuel. We know a little bit about the dynamics 
of population growth; and we do know—though not as a 
mathematical formula but as a rule of thumb—thar the 
community services demand of an area increases at least 
with the square of the density of population and perhaps 
with the cube. (All you have to do to test this theorem is 
to try to get into New York on the parkway on a Sunday 
afternoon. ) 

By and large, with significant exceptions in the privately 
owned part of the community services—the public utilities 
the telephone companies, the railroads—we have been post 
poning these investments, deferred them to the day when 
we cut defense expenditures and need something to cushion 
the peacetime depression we were so afraid of only a few 
years ago. We deferred them also because we were so afraid 
of a depression and were building up a public works bach 
log. I submit that it is becoming increasingly clear that the 
defense expenditures aren't going to be cut; certainly not 
to the point where the economy would notice it. I think th 
unpleasant fact is that they are likely to be increased. And 
I submit that the danger of this kind of a depression i: 
not very great in a situation in which total population 
growing at a two and three times faster rate than the labor 
force is—the exact opposite of the position of the Twenties 
and Thirties. How much longer can we therefore postpone 
these community services investments? We are beginning to 
feel their pressure; whether it is on highways, or on housing 
or on schools, or on water or on sewage. And the sums 
needed for community services investments are fabulous 
Look at a very small segment only, higher education in 
colleges and universities, and ask how much capital invest 
ment in new facilities it will take to prepare ourselves for 
the expansion of student population, which is an inevitable 
outcome of our population development; the answer is 
about forty to fifty billion dollars in the next 15 years in 
plant and facilities alone. And this is only one area, and by 
no means a large one. So no matter how smal] or how large 
the sums are, they are very large at the very lowest. One 
reasonable conclusion is therefore that investment capital 
for industry, both fixed and venture capital, will be increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain. There will be great competition for 
whatever capital we accumulate as a nation, from the com 
munity sector. 

Another conclusion which I have reached and which I am 
preaching to my clients—and they don't like it any more 
than I do—is that profitability is perhaps too low to attract 
the capital we will need to expand tomorrow. I am afraid 
our profitability concepts are still based on an era of low 
money rates, which I think is no longer with us and not 
likely to return soon. 

This also means that government isn't going to grow 
smaller; it is going to grow bigger. And it will make little 
difference whether we have a Democratic or Republican 
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Administration. The trend will be the same. The speed may 
be different; the direction may be different; but the total 
trend, the slope, isn't likely to be significantly different. 

This means, incidentally, also, that unions are not likely 
to “wither on the vine” in the foreseeable future, (even 
though I consider the merger of the two unions a sign of 
weakness, rather than a source of strength, and the result 
of the collapse of the CIO morally, politically and above all 
in terms of dynamism and leadership). 


Let me go on to another area which is very closely related 
to what I talked about just now. In 1955 we broke through 
a barrier, an economic barrier, that was irremovable and as 
tough and solid as the sonic barrier seemed to be to an 
earlier generation of physicists, in the Supplementary Un 
employment Compensation agreements you folks in Detroit 
negotiated. Now at that time you were told, and you hav 
told us, that this was by no means the first time it had been 
done. The A.F. of L. people above all stressed that they had 
been having similar agreements for years. And yet this was 
an act of highly symbolical importance. It was basically the 
acceptance of a new situation which we have been working 
very hard for 20 years to create—and I mean we in manage 
ment; a situation in which we have committed ourselves to 
maintaining fairly stable labor costs (not stable employment 
but stable labor costs). We more or less have accepted as a 
new line that while there may be instability of employment 
and of work we will pay for it. 


This has been in the making for a long ume. The whole 
logic of fringe benefits points in that direction. Basically 1 
makes little sense to pay hospitalization or insurance of 
any other fringe benefits only as long as a fellow is employed 
when the time he needs the benefits most is when he i: 
out of work. It was in the making because we in American 
management have succeeded in making the American worker 
middle class. It is a very great achievement. But when you 
ask what does it mean’—the answer is that middle class 
primarily a prestige or a symbol term that means, above 
the difference between a weekly or monthly or annual income 
and an hourly or piece rate wage 

Another reason is of course that we, everyone of us with 
our business, depend to a very large extent on the willingness 
and ability of the American consumer to feel assured of his 
income for a few years ahead, and on his willingness and 
ability to mortgage future income for present buying. Thi: 
in turn depends on his ability to say with any degree of 
confidence: “I will be employed two or three years ahead 
at about the same income I have now.” We all have a terrify 
stake in that. We cannot afford basically to disappoint his 
expectation because our businesses are very F rgely based 
on if, 

So this problem of creating an income or employment 
predictability would have been with us, union or no union 
Automation will add to it by making a very much larger 
part of labor a fixed cost (so much so that I am no longer 
willing to accept accounting concepts of variable and fixed 
costs. I can’t operate if 60 percent of my personne! costs are 
called overhead—which is the accountant’s word for m 
cellaneous—and thus become unmanageable, meaningless and 
incapable of being analyzed or controlled. I rather go on 
the assumption that my labor costs are capital costs—fixed 
costs. Then I can again analyze and control them, and then 
incidentally, whatever surprise I get is a pleasant one whereas 
under the present system al] the surprises I get are unpleasant 
ones. ) 

But we will have to learn how to make income an 


employment predictable without making it guaranteed 
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that is, fixed—because that just cannot be. This is one of 
the great jobs of creative business leadership. Last year's labor 
contract did not create the problem but highlighted it. This 
year this problem will be in the center of almost every union 
negotiation, in the center of almost every long-range business 
plan. Hence we better solve it fast. For if we do not think 


r 
through and work out a good solution for our business 
we will sign on the dotted line and sign the wrong kind 
of promise, which can't be honored but will damage our 
busmesses and our economy seriously. I am a very conserva 
tive fellow with financial background and I don't like 
iny promises of this kind. I don’t like to hand out blank 
checks. But since we have gotten to the point where we are 
loing it, I think we better make sure that we limit the 
rational commitment 


mount and make the commitment 


we can live up to 

Finally I think we are at the point where marketing ts 
becoming very vital. I shall not go into much detail because 
t is a big subject in itself. I am only going to say that the 
past year witnessed, I think, the beginning of the final 
crisis Of three basic marketing concepts in their present 
form. Our concept of pricing, including fair trade and price 
maintenance; our concept of distributive channels to 
onsumer, and our concept of franchised dealers as the rig 
instrument for distributing durable consumer goods 
(Incidentally, | think that the present dealer dust-up in the 
suromobile industry is a careful attempt on the part of very 
smart people to commit the automobile industry to the 
franchised dealer in such a way that the automobile industry 
loses its freedom of movement just when it needs it the 
most.) 

Distribution is thus an area in which we need very 
imaginative, very tough, very intelligent thinking and new 
oncepts and new experimentation. We don't yet have 
distributive system adequate to the mass market we have 
created. And it will be in distribution that we will have 
the worst shortage of good people and in which we will 
have to learn to move a much larger—maybe twice as large 
volume of goods with tewer peopl at much lower cost 

Here are the basic areas. But there is one more, which 
might be even more important 

Let me go back to what I said about the international 
scene. The international economic outlook is only a part ot 
an overall international outlook which is one of a long and 
dificult and dangerous period of continuous crisis and con 
tinuous instability, in which we are at a handicap over the 
short run because we are not in a position tO use weapons 
the other side can use in the way of propaganda, in the 
way of political demagoguery, in the way of immediate 
threats, in the way of interference in the internal affairs of 

foreign country through a private army of our own. We 
lon't have these weapons of the dictators, thank God we 
don't have them. We depend on our being able to lead and 
ro attract and to offer especially to the young people all! 
over the world a promise of ideals, of beliefs, of strength, 
of achievement, olf service 

This can only be offered by one group—the American 
manager. It is the American manager who is the symbol of 
leadership in the world today for the free world. We have 
become, very much without our doing, very much perhaps 
iwainst our will, a leading group, a symbol, a public charac 
rer—we arent private citizens any more any place on this 
planet. We stand for the beliefs, the values, the achievements 
of the free world: and what we do or fail to do will be 
accounted unto as the real significant manifestation of the 


free world 
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Such a position is always one in which, in the last analysis, 
moral and spiritual performance count. Increasingly as the 
post-war period disappears and its place is taken by a not 
particularly attractive, by a very dangerous, but also by a 
challenging new period of great instability, it will be the 
moral leadership, and the spiritual values for which the 
American manager stands, which he lives up to, and which 
he realizes in his daily work and action, that will determine 
the outcome of the international crisis. 

This is perhaps the most important of the new things 
Ir has been a long time in coming and we have been preparing 
for it, I think, the last 20 years. To my mind it is the most 
exciting, also the most sobering thing on the horizon. All 
I can say is that I am convinced that we are not unprepared 
for this challenge and this responsibility. That to my mind 
is the one thing on this horizon, the one thing that has come 
out of last year’s developments, that is really new and really 
big and really important. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Dr. Drucker, as one of the foremost 
appraisers of American corporations, will you please tell us 
when in your judgment corporations become too big? 

PETER F. DRUCKER: I can answer that fast and flip- 
pantly, or a little slower and more seriously. The fast 
answer is when the vice-presidents have to wear name 
badges at their own staff meetings. A slightly more serious 
answer (though I don’t think it is a better one necessarily ), 
is that this is not just mere physical size; this is size multiplied 
by diversity. One of the questions I have in my mind here 
is; we are in a period of tremendous technological change 
in which the tremendous increase in industrial research in 
this country—a 400-fold increase in 20 years—is beginning 
to have its impact; how many technologies can one business 
be in and yet know what goes on? I have very great doubts 
about a good deal of the post-war diversification because 
I think managements have taken on businesses they cannot 
manage, with technologies pulling apart and becoming very 
different. Bigness is a matter of diversity rather than size. 

Implicit in this is that bigness to me is not a problem of 
the social impact, but primarily one of manageability, and 
there are several companies I know, highly diversified large 
companies, which are approaching the point where it is no 
longer possible for top management to set policies or make 
goals or make decisions for the entire business. They are too 
big and ought to think that through. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) "FROM YOUR 
OBSERVATIONS, WHERE ARE THE GREATEST OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS OVER THE 
NEXT 10 OR 20 YEARS?” 

PETER F. DRUCKER: It was this kind of question that 
led me 20-odd years ago to stop being an investment banker 
| would say that one area is quite clearly that of supplying 
young peopie because that is where our population is growing 
the fastest. And I would consider the pharmaceutical indus- 
try one of our major growth industries. I think we know 
that young people and the old people use a disproportionately 
large amount of drugs compared to people in the working 
age 

I think we are also in for 10 years of heavy construction; 
very heavy construction years. Here again, this seems to me 
an area where growth is likely to be greatest. I think a very 
high premium will be paid for people who know how to 
do business in a foreign country. We don’t have very many 
of those. That is an opportunity, I think, for individuals 
today—a very great opportunity. And, finally, I think that 
one of the greatest opportunities exists in the financial area 
for people of imagination and courage, who can build capital 
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market institutions that can act as the transmission between 
our new capitalists, the institutional trustees—life insurance 
companies, pension funds and so on—and small and growing 
businesses. Anybody who can design the kind of institutions 
that are needed—we have a few but not very many—an 
institution that can create securities the large trustee investor 
can buy, and at the same time can furnish venture capital 
and growth capital to the small, medium-size or growing 
business, anybody who can perform this imaginative and 
creative financial middle man’s function will be very suc 
cessful. 


ALLEN B. CROW: The last question is 

(Reading Question) “WHERE ARE WE GOING TO 
FIND THE MEN AND WHERE ARE WE GOING TO 
TRAIN THEM, WHO WILL BE BIG ENOUGH TO 
HANDLE THESE CORPORATIONS AND ALSO TO 
MEET THEIR CIVIC RESPONSIBILITIES?’ 

PETER F. DRUCKER: I take a rather unsympathetic view 
towards this question because it implies that man has ever 
been able to grow bigger than his predecessors were. | 
submit that is not true. I submit none of us is any better 
than Our remote ancestors in the caves were. It isn't that 
we have become bigger or better. It is that we have suc 
ceeded in systematizing, conceptualizing, generalizing; that 
is the only thing you can teach or you can learn. For the 
rest you depend on experience, and you all know that we 
get old much too soon and smart much too late to depend on 
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experience. So the question is how much can we actually 
learn and teach? How much is there to this systematic 
knowledge and method of managing? I don’t think it can 
be taught to the very young, meaning college students. But 
I know it can be taught to people who have got some mature 
experience. I think a very great deal of both entrepreneurship 
and managing can actually be systematized and learned. Then 
we can actually create not geniuses—on which I would rather 
not depend, as their supply is insecure and always insufficient 
—but the competent practitioners on which any practice 
and discipline rests 

Civic responsibility I think is, in the case of a manager 
first and foremost an understanding that his organization 
his enterprise, his job is a great deal bigger than he himselt 
That is the beginning of responsibility in every profession 
I think we can assume it today. I am not saying we are 

But I will say two things. There is no other country in 
which the job of enabling the manager of tomorrow to learn 
today is being tackled at all. We at least, are just beginning 
to do it. Certainly there is no other country in which tt ts 
so Clearly realized that unless we create managers of vision 
imagination, competence, responsibility and moral values and 
beliefs, we are sunk 

Maybe this is not enough. But my main reason for being 
an optimist despite all the things | wake up at night and 
see and think about—we all do, I think—is that in this 
country I see an earnest endeavor and a real serious, tough 
minded approach to these problems 
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Delivered to the Knights of Columbus, Fourth Degree, Calvert Province, Second New York District, New York City, 
February 12, 1956 


T WAS with much happiness and a deep sense of apprecia- 
tion and gratitude that I accepted the invitation to ad- 
dress you this evening, tendered on your behalf by your 

Master James J. Rooney, through the kindness of the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Robert E. McCormick, the Ecclesiastica! 
Consultant to the Master. I am profoundly aware of the im 
portance of this occasion, attended as it is by such a select 
and influential group of Catholic laymen. In your hands largely 
rest the initiative and patriotic responsibility of translating 
into action the most cherished ideals of Church and Country 
in this great metropolis and necessarily throughout the nation 
My subject relates to those ideals which include the promo 
tion of international justice, under the natural law, as an in- 
dispensable guarantee of human rights everywhere, and as an 
essential of world peace 


INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE IS A MANDATE OF THE NATURAL 
LAW 

Natural iaw is that objective, eternal and immutable 
hierarchy of moral values which are sources of obligation with 
regard to man because they have been so ordained by the 
Creator of nature. This iaw conforms to the essence of human 
nature which He has created. It is that aspect of the eternal 
law which directs the actions of men. It is discoverable by 
reason alone. 

Natural law has been promulgated in the intellect. It is 
knowable proximately through the conscience, at least in re- 


gard to its more fundamental principles. The most basi 
ideal of this law, namely, that every man must live in a 
cordance with his rational nature, so that he will do good 
and avoid evil, is self-evident to all. But varying gradations 
and types of reasoning are necessary to ascertain the sub-norms 
of this law 

Natural law is divine and immutable in the sense that it 
does not depend on human will. But human positive law is 
man made and changeable because it is a means for giving 
effect to the deductions which flow from the natural law 
These means will vary with the changing facts of the time 
and place. Positive law may be national or international! 

International law, or the legal order for world society 
determines and defines the rights and duties of states in their 
mutual relations and dealings. Natural international law i: 
derived immediately from the nature of the state and ul 
mately from the divine will and reason. This phase of inter 
national law and all the natural rights and duties which follow 
exist prior to agreements made between states and befor 
state-acts of any kind whatsoever. But positive internationa 
law consists of precepts which are entirely dependent upon 
the wills of the states contractually or expressly manifested 
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by agreements, or treaties, or by tacit consent evidenced by 
behavior, or by a state enactment 

Positive international law may be declaratory of a pre 
existing deduction from the natural law perceived by reason 


Again, it may be a specification of conditions which are re 








quire { to insure a uniform method of international association 
It may provide a special plan for the protection of international 


rights and duties 
itr was the genius of Suarez, in the latter part of the six 
teenth century, which transformed the Jus Gentium, or the 


law of nations of the ancient world, into the jus mter gentes, 
x the law between the nations. This latter was the starting 
point of the great work by Grotius, “The Law of War and 
Peace,’ and the beginning of modern international law. But 
the Jaw between the nations which stresses the relationship 
f sovereign and independent states to each other is without 
moral significance unless, like the Jus Gentium, it is super- 
imposed upon an objective natural law. 

Natural law necessarily has to be part of international law 
especially when there is no positive international law to cover 
1 particular situation. Natural law is a more extensive medium 
of social regulation in world society than in national society 
Unlike the legal orders of civilized national societies, inter- 
national law is primitive. Its positive area is not well developed 
due to a lack of adequate executive, legislative, and judicial 
processes. Indeed positive international law has had to depend 
upon custom and agreement for its origin and development 

International law, both natural and positive, is mecessary 
for the achievement of justice in the world community which 
St. Augustine described fifteen centuries ago as the “third 
circle of human society.” A legal order is required in all of 
man's societies. It is only by such an order that human rights, 
in whatever societal area they exist, may be made effective. A 


legal order is an instrument for translating temporal authority 
into action so as to make a society workable 

Each state is subject to the natural law and hence is bound 
by obligations of justice and charity, not only to its own 
members, but also to other states. Each is a corporate body 
which derives its jurisdiction from the natural law because 


of its nature and its general objectives namely, the promotion 
of the welfare of its people. The necessity of justice between 
states arises from their natural equality flowing from the 
identity of their matures and ends. No state may be treated 
as subordinate to another, for it does not derive its authority 
from any other state. Hence each is essentially equal to every 
other in intrinsic worth and dignity in their inter-association 

Like human persons, states have equal essential moral rights 
which justice requires shall be respected. These rights create 
a sphere of autonomy which is demanded by the natural law 
as necessary for the fulfillment of the destiny of the state 
These rights may relate to personality or substance 

The most basic right of personality is that of life itself 
Besides the right of survival or self-preservation, states have 
the natural rights of self-development, independence, self 
control, territorial dominion and participation in matters 
affecting world society. The most fundamental right of sub- 
stance prescribes sufficient property for the reasonable main- 
tenance of the state's existence. Another example is the right 
to be free from economic exploitation. Of course, rights of 
substance do not demand that states must own or possess the 
same amount of property, but rather that they shall be secure 
in the ownership or possession of the goods to which they have 
a right 

THe CRIME OF UNJUST WAR VIOLATES 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

War as a struggle by force of arms between two or more 
states, undertaken by public authority for the common good, 
is not intrinsically evil. Indeed, war may be lawful if it is 
declared by the highest authority, if the cause is just, and of 
the gravest kind so as to outweigh the frightful evils which are 
the inescapable aftermath of war, and if the methods used 
in the fighting of the war conform to the dictates of the natural 
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law and international treaties and undertakings. Every state 
has a natural law right to defend itself when unjustly attacked. 
Its act of self-defense in such a case is ultimately for the pro- 
tection of the international common good. In the absence of 
an adequate international tribunal for the settlement of dis- 
putes, with a sufficient police force to enforce its decisions, 
war may be the only remedy for the achievement of justice. 

Suarez has described a just war as an equitable decree of 
punitive justice. But he insists that those who declare war 
must know, not merely believe, that it is just. The greatest 
deliberation is required, as a matter of prudence, before re- 
course to war is justified even though there is a just cause. 
The other state must be given precise notice of the alleged 
injustice, with a request for an acceptable adjustment, and 
sufficient time to permit careful decision. 

Aggressive or unjust war is at the same time a sin, a great 
moral wrong, and finally an international law crime. The sin- 
fulness and injustice of certain types of wars were recognized 
in that period of the development of international law which 
culminated with the sixteenth century. But while the medieval 
fathers of international law were distinguishing between just 
and unjust wars, and between sinful and sinless wars, they did 
not systematically analyze the kind of injustice, which resulted 
from certain kinds of war. They did not clearly identify that 
injustice as criminal. They could not be expected to develop 
the criminality facet of war. The international social interest 
in the maintenance of peace was not as obvious to their age 
as to the modern world. They lived before this planet had 
been integrated by the astonishing contributions of physical 
science. The idea of a crime as distinguished from a tort, or 
civil wrong, did not emerge until it was realized that certain 
unjust attacks by one nation against another are tantamount 
to assaults upon each and every other nation, and hence upon 
the international social interest in peace. 

If the unjust war is waged in breach of a treaty, its 
criminality is increased. Of course, not every breach of treaty 
or agreement is a crime‘ under international law, however 
legally wrong and reprehensible such a violation of the as- 
sumed obligation may be. It is manifest that every breach 
of treaty shatters mutual trust. In the words of Pope Pius XII, 
contained in his epochal Encyclical of 1939, namely, Summ: 
Pontificatus, that trust is “the indispensable presupposition, 
without doubt, of all peaceful intercourse between nations, and 
the very soul of the juridical relations in force among them.” 
But the breach of a treaty, for example, which established 
fishing rights between two nations, dealing, therefore, with 
a minor aspect of property, and making certain acts illegal 
which are morally indifferent in themselves, would not 
necessarily be an international law crime. It would be a viola- 
tion, however, of international law. If a treaty outlaws unjust 
war, then its violation becomes a crime against peace. 

The leaders of Germany and Japan were principally tried 
for crimes against peace in the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials, 
respectively. Overwhelming evidence was presented at these 
trials to prove that these leaders had waged unjust war which 
was criminal under international law. Juridical natural law 
justified these trials, although there may have been some room 
for doubt as to whether strict, positive international law alone 
would have been clearly sufficient for this purpose. 

From the scholastic point of view, the nations which con- 
ducted these two trials did not act on their own authority as 
the victims of aggression alone. They rather represented the 
international community whose peace and security had been 
broken by an unjust attack upon some of its members. It was 
the thought of such classical authorities on international law 
as Suarez, that a victorious state in a just war may sit as a 
judge in a representative capacity in a court of world public 
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opinion. Such a state is primarily a judge rather than a prose- 
cutor. As a judge, this state may execute a just judgment by 
force, provided the punishment is proportionate to the offense. 
It is true that one of the countries represented at these trials 
had been guilty of violating the very law which its representa- 
tives were helping to administer. But this did not vitiate 
the judgment since it was able to stand on its own merits. 

Prior to the acts of the defendants, positive international 
law had included a custom resulting from a series of treaties 
in which the signatories had outlawed and condemned ag- 
gressive war. In the Kellogg pact of 1928, most of the nations 
of the world had renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy and condemned resort to war for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. But international positive law did not 
clearly and expressly state that aggressive war was a crime, and 
that the persons who waged it would be punished. The law 
of the Charters of the two Tribunals, which so stated, there- 
fore, required the assistance of natural international law. With 
this assistance, the provisions of the Charters might be con- 
sidered as declaratory of the principles of natural international 
law as such. In the alternative, these provisions might be re 
garded as a restatement of pre-existing positive international 
law as interpreted in the light of natural law which gave rise 
to certain inevitable implications. Implicit within the treaties 
which outlawed and condemned war, therefore, was the in 
tention of the signatories to make aggressive war a crime and 
hence punishable. But in either event, the law of the Charters 
was not ex post facto. There was no violation of the principle 
that there can be no crime without a pre-existing law, and 
therefore no justifiable punishment. 

It was alleged by jurists who belong to the Analytical Schoo! 
of Jurisprudence that the doctrines of Act of State and 
Superior Orders constituted a good defense in the Tokyo and 
Nuremberg trials. These doctrines hold that the official actions 
of leaders of states are imputable to the state, as their superior, 
which can do no wrong. Hence these leaders are not personally 
responsible for their representative acts. These doctrines, as 
thus understood, contravene natural international law and are 
invalid. 

The leaders of a state control the actions of the corporate 
body in question. They determine the policies of the particular 
state which is under the limitations of the natural law by 
analogy to the human person. Those who direct states owe a 
higher duty to the dictates of international law than to the 
interests of those states. If a state authorizes criminal acts, no 
individual who performs them may claim immunity from 
punishment by relying on the authority of the state. 


THE REJECTION OF THE NATURAL LAW CONCEPT OF IN 

TERNATIONAL JUSTICE WILL LEAD TO ANARCHY AND 

ENDANGER WORLD PEACE | 

The alternative to the natural law concept of international 
law and justice is ultimately the acceptance of physical power 
as the criterion of policy and conduct. If this alternative is 
accepted, then al] juridical institutions in the field of inter- 
national relations become mere facades for the concealment 
of force. International rights thus are reduced to mere abstrac- 
tions for the enforcement of national material interests; or 
they are made to depend on compacts or treaties between 
states, and are thus the product of arbitrary human will alone 
or finally they are mere descriptions of the status quo, or of 
whar is actually allowed to nations and to their citizens in 
the world community. Any philosophy of international justice 
which may be substituted for that of the natural law lacks 
sufficient authority to overcome the claim that might is the 
sole source of moral and legal right. 

Erroneous ideas of the nature of the state and its place in 
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international society have resulted from a denial of the ob 
jective truth of the natural law. They have produced the doc 
trines of unlimited sovereignty, nationalism, racism, realism, 
and genocide. They have besmirched the pages of history with 
the blood of oppression and vainglorious conquest. They have 
accounted for the vacillation of American public opinion and 
foreign policy toward Communism between the end of the 
second world war and the commencement of aggression in 
Korea. They are responsible for beclouding the full import of 
so-called coexistence, the proposed admission of Red China 
into the United Nations, and the use of ABC tom 
bacteriological, and chemical—warfare 

First, the word “coexistence” has been coined to describe 
the cold peace, which is based on mutual fear, arising from 
the hideous effects of atomic weapons. Coexistence prevails to 
day between the free and the slave worlds. These can merely 
coexist because of the criminal partition of world society by 
Communism, which uses international law as a tool against 
capitalistic states for the attainment of the goals of the Marxist 
Revolution. 

But coexistence is not peace. The two camps do not live 
together in the tranquillity of order of one world community 
founded on the common postulate of justice and charity 
Peace is more than the absence of war. St. Thomas Aquinas 
has stated that peace is “indirectly the product of justice in 
the sense that justice removes all obstacles to it.” The doc 
trine of peace among the nations through justice under the 
natural law has been reinforced and elevated to the level of the 
supernatural by the concept of peace through love, or charity 
and the brotherhood of man under Christ. Charity assists 
reason to visualize the rights of others, and predisposes th 
will to respond to the claims of strict justice. 

The present coexistence can mot remain stationary in 
definitely. It must evolve either in the direction of a break 
down of the partitions, which divide mankind, or toward 
their reinforcement. Either the two worlds will coalesce inte 
one, obedient to the mandate of international justice, or else 
the present paralysis of international life will increase, with 
a growing probability of danger to world peace. These parti 
tions can not be shattered by economic relationships or trade 
unless moral principles guide economics 

Secondly, a misconception of international law and aggre 
sive war created the amazing contradiction which arose wit} 
regard to Red China. The leaders of Japan were punished 
by certain nations for the crime of aggressive war and con 
Spiracy to wage it. But the masters of Red China were treated 
as friends by many of these same nations. This was so al 
though Red China was condemned for aggression in Korea 
by the United Nations. The government of Red China wa: 
recognized by some of these states, which are stil] striving to 
seat that government in the United Nations 

This weird, national behavior was caused by the belief that 
all truth is relative. The nations in question perceived no in 
consistency in their conduct. If all truth is relative, then it 
is impossible to know whether the moral values of the free 
world, or the reverse standards of the Communistic slave 
world, are true. It is impossible to decide whether an 
aggressive war is one waged to promote the standards of the 
former world or the latter. If all truth is relative and sub 
jective, then all law, including international law, is in essence 


force, and an aggressive war is whatever those who have rhe 
power choose to declare it to be at any particular time 
Thirdly, the use of atomic weapons is not intrinsically 


contrary to the natural law in this era of virtually total war 
But recourse to such weapons is limited by the dictates of 
that law. Their use is justifiable only when absolutely necessary 


for self-defense against injustice and so long man 16 not 
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wholly incapable of controlling the radius of the explosion 
Unless positive international law, however, made by treaty, 
an effectively restrain all use of atomic warfare, man’s quest 
for happiness through the perfection of his civilization, and 
through his ever growing mastery of his environment may 
well be doomed 


DEDICATION BY THE UNITED STATES TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE WILL MEET THI 
CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


Patriotism rightly engenders a love of country. It accords a 
primary place in our hearts to those who are especially bound 
to us by the ties of nationality and state. But patriotism 
reacnes ifs gurcatest height when it ImSiSts that the State to 
which a citizen owes national allegiance shall do its full part 
in the cause of international justice and charity 

The future extension of the American political and juridical 
philosophy of the natural law into the sphere of international 
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undertakings may be confidently expected. That philosophy 
was well articulated by the Founders of this Republic and 
continuously applied in the evolution of our social institu- 
tions. The long record of assistance rendered to other nations 
in their struggle for political and economic justice is an as- 
surance that America will successfully meet the challenge 
of the future, defiantly offered by the enemies of peace. But 
it is imperative that the significance of this assistance be not 
twisted so as to make it mean a method solely intended for 
the furtherance of our own selfish national interests. 

The success of America’s mission as the leader of the 
nations in this epoch of human development depends upon 
its continued dedication to the principles of the objective 
natural law. Responsibility for reminding America of this 
truth rests upon you, who are the special custodians of a 
glorious intellectual and moral heritage derived from the 
natural law. May Almighty God give us light to see that 
responsibility and courage to fulfill it. May He bless and 
keep you. Good night. 


Lead Time and Military Strength 


OUR MARGIN OF SURVIVAL 


By REAR ADMIRAL H. G. RICKOVER, Chief Naval Reactors Branch, Division of Reactor Development, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, and Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships for Nuclear Propulsion of the Navy Department 


Delivered to the Society of Business Magazine Editors, Washington, D.C. January 12,1956 


THANK YOU for giving me this opportunity to speak to 

you. Perhaps you expect me to address you on the sub- 

ject with which I am most familiar—development of 
atomic power to propel naval vessels. However, I asked your 
chairman to permit me to speak on a broader subject, and one 
which | consider more important than atomic power—the 
effect of lead time on military strength. 

It is my contention that lead tume—the time which elapses 
between conception of a new idea, its development, and 
finally its fruition in the completed new article rolling from 
the production lines—is the factor which more than any 
other 1s likely to win the next war for the nation which suc 
ceeds in reducing it significantly below that of its competitor 

| have chosen this subject because I feel that, for the good 
of all of us, some things we presently assume must be re- 
examined, even if they are unpleasant. None of us can afford, 
for our own or for the national interest, to wrap ourselves too 
tightly around our present assumptions and habits. 

Assumption No. | is that a world war has become so deadly 
to both sides that men are not likely to start another one 

Assumption No. 2 is that our great edge in productive 
capacity will prove decisive in the next world war, as it did 
in the first two 

Assumption No. 3 is that our system of capitalist democracy 
will prevail because it offers mankind the best hope for free- 
dom and for spiritual and material gain. 

Assumption No. 4 is that our superior inventive genius will 
guarantee us a good technological margin over an enemy. 

Let us examine these assumptions: 

Assumption No. 1, the deadliness of war 

It is true that there has been a revolutionary change in the 
nature of war. It is conceivable that this change may have 
ended the danger of war. I pray to God this may be so, but 
all the evidence of history says otherwise. It certainly is a 
dangerous belief and one on which we have not based and 
cannot base, our national policy 

Wars have often been started by weak states and by reckless 





men. Such men, corrupted by power, may fight us again even 
though they should know that they themselves will be de- 
stroyed in the process. We can hope that this will not happen, 
but we must not allow this hope to influence our judgments 
Or Our actions. 

Now let us examine the second assumption, our advantage 
in productive capacity. 

The production of the free world far exceeds that of Russia 
and her satellites and allies. The free world, for example, last 
year produced more than three times as much steel as the 
Soviet-dominated world. The United States alone produced 40 
per cent of the world total, compared to Russia’s 17 per cent. 
Other statistics for heavy industry—nonferrous metals, electric 
power, petroleum, rail transportation, and the rest—are com- 
parable. 

Our productive superiority was the decisive factor in both 
World Wars. In 1941-45, for example, we produced as much 
armament as all the other nations combined, on both sides. 

But several factors are present today which were not present 
in 1917 and 1941, and which lessen the military effectiveness 
of our productive superiority. 

First, there is the time margin. In both World Wars we had 
the preparation time which comes from not being directly 
involved in the early fighting. While others fought, we were 
able to convert to war. Second—and this is really another 
facet of the same fact—wars moved more slowly then; years 
were required to work sufficient destruction to subdue an 
enemy. In the interim, a buildup of military strength was 
possible. 

I think it highly improbable we shall be as fortunate in a 
future war, for in the next all-out war the side which moves 
fastest will most likely destroy the other's capacity to wage 
war. There may be no time to convert industrial plants. 

There is also the vast difference today in the manner in 
which production is utilized in the Soviet Union and in the 
United States. 

We use our production to sustain the highest standard of 
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living in history for all of our people. The Russians concern 
themselves very little with the standard of living of the broad 
masses of their people. In effect, they maintain two standards 
of living; one, a relatively high one, for the small privileged 
class; another, very low, for the rest of the population. The 
first priority of their production goes where their leaders 
want it to goO—to armaments, to capital expansion, to selected 
development projects, and to the small group chosen by the 
leaders for a privileged position. The general consumer gets 
what is left over after these first-priority needs are met. It 
does not matter much that he lives crowded, many to a single 
room, that he is poorly clothed, that he lives amid constant 
shortages of the most elementary consumer goods, from 
buttons to matches. Few Russians have ever known anything 
better. 

We should not fall into the easy error of confusing this low 
standard of overall Russian living with their high standard 
of military production; there is ample evidence of the quality 
of the latter, and of the high priority the Russian leaders 
give it. 

The net result of this is that our margin of industria! pro- 
duction is substantially reduced, and in certain circumstances 
it could be completely nullified. There is no longer any 
guaranty that the side which has the greatest productive 
capacity has a built-in survival capacity. 

The third assumption, that the democracies must win simply 
because they are right, could be the major fallacy of our time 
It is very much the same as saying “Virtue will triumph.’ 
There have been occasions in the past where virtue has not 
triumphed. Furthermore, since history is generally written 
by the victorious side, it is the winner who most frequently 
stands out as virtuous 

The Russians have a longe-range plan which clearly calls 
for technical, political, and military domination of the world 
They have announced that the 20th century will be the century 
of communism. And recently Mr. Khrushchev said: “We don’t 
have to fight. Let us have peaceful competition and we will 
show you where the truth lies. * * * Victor is ours.” Having 
such a plan goes far to counteract the weaknesses and inter 
nal contradictions of the Russian system. 

We, of course, being a democracy, and dedicated to the 
belief that government exists for the welfare of its citizens, 
cannot have such a plan. 

But the last of our assumptions, that we will be protected 
by our superior technical skill is, perhaps, the most dangerous 
one of the four. This assumption is compounded by the com- 
fortable belief many of us have, that whatever anyone else 
can do we can do better. Besides which we do not like to look 
at facts which are unpleasant. This assumption is also bolstered 
by statements such as one that appeared in a January | news- 
paper, “Our greatest asset in 1956 will be the continued 
prosperity of the United States.” 

It is important that we spend some time discussing this 
fourth assumption. 

A review of Soviet textbooks and scientific papers avail- 
able in the United States on mathematics and related areas, 
such as aerodynamics, will show that in some of the most 
advanced areas of these sciences they are on a par with the 
best work being done in the West. They are excellent in the 
use of large-scale electronic computers, both for solving math- 
ematical problems and for formulating broad attacks on major 
scientific tasks. American experts who recently examined 
Soviet calculators stated that these machines matched the 
most advanced American units of this type. In fact, Mr. Albert 
C. Hall, research director of the Bendix Corp., said he saw one 
Russian calculator of a type unknown in the United States 
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The Russians are very attentive co fundamental research 
to research for its own sake, without any special reference to 
a particular problem. Witness the considerable number of 
their young people who are studying astronomy——a numbe: 
we do not equal. 

You have read what kind of job the Russians have done 
on jet engines, on radar, on long-range weapons, and on atomic 
weapons. Look how frequently the American public is sur 
prised by Soviet displays of ultramodern aircraft, naval vessels, 
and by their work in atomic weapons. Any competent United 
States aeronautical engineer who examines published photo 
graphs of modern Soviet aircraft can readily deduce that they 
are doing absolutely first-class work in the aeronautical 
sciences 

The Russians apply the best capitalist incentives to top 
people to get them to do a good job—and to this they add 
the whip of individual responsibility for failure. The concept 
of nearly complete personal responsibility for a project 
somewhat like the responsibility vested in the commanding 
officer of a naval vessel—can sometimes produce rapid results 
as the Russians have shown. The leading scientists, educators 
top designers, and development engineers in this so-called 
classless society are millionaires compared to their other 
workers. For example, the pay spread in Russia between an 
Army private and a leading writer, artist, or scientist is mor¢ 
than 300 to 1. And in addition to this high pay there are 
large bonuses; a top aeronautical engineer may have received 
a number of Stalin prizes and Orders of Lenin, these can raise 
his pay to a million rubles 

In addition to their own abilities, the Russians are expert 
at exploiting the knowledge of others. Our atomic scientists 
learned at Geneva last summer that the Russians have great 
respect for American technical literature. They know well the 
technical publications of the western nations, and they make 
special efforts to publish the best articles rapidly and to 
disperse them widely 

Our people also learned that in certain areas important 
to the Russians, such as electric power and key military tech 
nology, they permit considerable latitude to the man in charge 
Nor are the top people in research and development penalized 
quite as promptly or as harshly for failures as are top men 


in other work. Someone seems to have put across the idea 


that chances must be taken in these fields, though it is crus 
that a top man will not stay on top very long if he ts wrong 
too Many times. 

The Russians do penalize severely at the production level 
In fact, a considerable percentage of their plant managers 
are fired every year. They pay a price for this, of course. A 
plant manager who anticipates a short tenure will not go out 
of his way for long-range-improvement programs. But this 
system does force to the top a class of managers who are able 
to achieve production of selected urgent items in low lead 
times 

Let us look at a couple of examples: It is reported that for 
2 years they have had in operation the most powerful nuclear 
particle accelerator in the world, and that sometime this year 
they may be operating a 10-billion-volt accelerator. We will 
have nothing to surpass that until 1959 

On December 15, three engineers from major American 
corporations toured a large ball-bearing plant in Moscow 
One of them, a man from the automatic transmission division 
of the Ford Motor Co., stated, “I have never seen a better 
example of automation in my life.’ The other two agreed 

The second point I would make regarding Soviet industria! 
capability concerns the rate of progress they are making 
Former Senator Benton returned from a tour of Russia last 
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month with the statement that their rate of industrial produc- 
tion 1s increasing © per cent a year, in Contrast to a rate of 
5 per cent in this country 

The present annua! increase in Our industrial production 1S 
about 4 per cent as compared with 2 per cent which we ex- 
perienced for many years. This difference of 1 per cent means 

very large increase in national production. Now consider 
the difference between our 3 per cent and the 6 per cent of 
the Soviet 

The Russians have also undertaken a vast educational pro- 
gram to train their people. It began a long time ago and it 

now being accelerated. 

I will not elaborate on this subject tonight, for it has been 
covered thoroughly in many articles and addresses, and the 
statistics are both voluminous and convincing. They all agree 
that the Russians are increasing their engineering and scientific 
talent faster than we are. Enrollment in their engineering 
schools is about one-third larger than ours. Mr. Allen Dulles, 
Director of our Central Intelligence Agency, has stated that 
between 1950 and 1960 Soviet Russia will have graduated 
1,200,000 scientists and engineers, compared with 900,000 
in the United States. And by 1960 is is estimated they will 
have more scientists and engineers than we 

These statistics do not tell the entire story. We know that 
the Russian student spends more hours in the classroom. We 
have evidence that his curriculum may be better suited to 
producing the kind of scientist or engineer the Soviet Union 
is looking for. And we know that the technical schools of 
Russia are turning out, by the hundreds of thousands, the 
second-level technicians whose work releases the first-level 
men for more important duties 

In a speech he made on December 4, the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Lewis L. Strauss, disclosed these 
facts 

Fifty-three per cent of our high schools do not teach physics 
at all 

Half of our high schools do not teach chemistry. 

Between 250,000 and 400,000 of our high-school students 
are learning their mathematics and science from teachers who 
are not trained to teach these subjects. Part-time science 
teachers now outnumber fuli-time science teachers. 

It is also a fact that the percent: ge of high-school pupils 
who today study chemistry, physics, and mathematics is far 
lower than it was in 1900. We could not have chosen a worse 
time to reduce the intensity of our secondary school training 
in scientific subjects. 

Other factors make this statistical picture even worse for us. 
The rate of attrition of Russian engineers and scientists is 
lower than ours because they are younger. And also we run 
into the basic difference in the utilization which is being 
made of our manpower resources as compared with those in 
Russia. There the government assigns every engineer to the 
job where he is most useful to the State. He has no choice 
Here we compete for our engineers of whom we have too few: 
one corporation against another, one industry against another 
private enterprise against the Government 

The third point I would make is this: Great inventions and 
revolutionary discoveries in the industrial field today are no 
longer the work of 1 man working in 1 laboratory in 1 
country 

Inventions today are the product of groups of men working 
as a team, backed by great resources, using the ideas of many 
other men, perhaps in other countries. The day of the single 
creative genius is over. Thomas Edison closed an era 

To prove this I ask: How many of you can name the man 
chiefly responsible for the development of nylon? Of radar? 
Of the automatic gear-shift? Of the electronic computer 
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This now brings me to my second major thesis: The 
language of invention today is universal. An idea does not 
come singly to one nation. The same discoveries are being 
made simultaneously by the scientists of many nations, and 
they cannot be hoarded to give any state or group of states 
an advantage. From now on no significant inventions are likely 
to be available to one country alone for more than a very 
brief period of time. 

A discussion I had a few days ago with an official of a 
research and development organization exemplifies this. He 
told me that they had been working for several years on 
a new metallurgical process which they believed was unknown 
to anyone else. Recently they learned that three other lab- 
oratories had simultaneously been working on the same 
development—but not one of them was familiar with the work 
the others were doing. 

Sooner or later all theoretical knowledge becomes universal. 
It follows that what counts today is not so much inventive 
genius as the practical ability to translate inventions into items 
rolling off the praduction line. This is a field in which Ameri- 
cans have always shown particular aptitude. We have it still; 
witness all the mavelous things which make life pleasant and 
easy. But we have not fully applied this aptitude to the cutting 
of lead time on important items. The Russians on the other 
hand have concentrated all they have in this field—which 
is why they have been able to improve so rapidly. 

Lead time, of course, has always been a key factor in war- 
fare, from the days when a man equipped his army with stone 
hatchets faster than his enemy. There has been a tremendous 
increase in technological complications in modern warfare, 
and lead time is now measured in years. In 1940, for example, 
about 17,000 man-hours were required to build a military 
fighter. Today the time for the same category of plane is 
1,380,000 hours. In 1960 according to estimates, it will be 
2,150,000 hours, and that in spite of greatly increased produc- 
tiveness of each man-hour 

We pride ourselves that a man-hour now produces much 
more than before World War II. A fraction of a man-hour 
now produces many items which a decade ago required several 
man-hours. So, to get a true picture of the increased complexity 
of modern war machines, you must factor into the above 
figures the increased effectiveness of the present-day man- 
hour 
Here are some typical examples of lead time: 

Our armed services have needed 3 years to design, develop, 
test, and construct a landing ship for tanks; more than 4 
years for the 57-millimeter recoilless rifle, or for a medium 
tank; 5 years for a destroyer; 7 years for a jet fighter plane; 
6 years for a bomber. It even takes us nearly 3 years lead 
time to effect a change in a uniform. And every United 
States plane used in World War II was on the drawing 
boards before December 7, 1941. No plane whose design 
was started after that date saw action in that war. 

Let me illustrate the importance of lead time for military 
power by citing some examples from recent history where 
the side which was inferior in industrial capacity might 
nevertheless have won a war by recognizing the potential 
of a new weapon or by reducing the lead time to bring it 
into use. 

POISON GAS 

The Germans used gas shells in a local attack in Poland 
in January 1915. The experiment failed because of the 
intense cold. They next used gas 3 months later in France 
in April 1915. But this time the gas had to be discharged 
from cylinders because the military authorities refused to 
provide the necessary shells which the inventor had asked 
for. Even so, a wide breach was made in the French line. 
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However, since the German high command had been disap- 
pointed with the results of the initial attempt in Poland, 
there was neither enough gas nor were there reserves to pour 
through the 4-mile gap where no living defender remained. 
Two French divisions had completely disappeared. For 8 
days after this discharge of gas there were large openings 
in the Allied line, but the Germans did not take advantage 
of this favorable situation. 

This was the most complete surprise of the entire war 
By failing to have a suitable supply of gas on hand and by 
not exploiting the opportunity offered, the Germans perhaps 
missed the chance to win the war in France in 1915. Once 
forfeited, the opportunity was lost. 


SUBMARINE WARFARE IN THE First WORLD WAR 

It is well known how close the German submarines came 
to winning the war. At one time in 1917 the British forces 
in France had only 4 days’ supplies left. Had the German 
authorities realized the significance of the submarine, begun 
construction sooner, and authorized its unrestricted use in 
1915 instead of 1917, they would have won the war. 

In this use of poison gas or submarines I am not touching 
on the moral or legal aspects of their use; I am simply 
discussing their military use. 


USE OF TANKS IN THE First WORLD WAR 


The idea of the tank was conceived in 1914. It was 
backed by Winston Churchill, then First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, over official opposition. In September 1915 the 
British made a surprise attack with tanks against the Germans 
on the Somme. This premature employment, before large 
numbers of tanks were ready, was a great mistake and was 
contrary to the advice of the tank people. The chance of a 
great strategic surprise was missed. The British military 
authorities then lost faith in tanks. Some urged their aban- 
donment, and 1,000 which had just been ordered were 
canceled by the War Office. But the officer in charge of 
contracting for the tanks was a reserve officer who was not 
concerned about his career in the Army. He went to Lloyd 
George, the War Minister, and the order for the tanks was 
reinstated. In 1918 the German military headquarters, in 
reporting to the German Government that there was no 
longer any prospect of winning, listed the tank as the primary 
reason. 


USE OF THE V-2 LONG-RANGE ROCKET IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 

The first flying bombs crossed the English Channel in 
June 1944. They carried 1 ton of explosive, but because of 
their straight-line flight and relatively low speed the British 
were able to cope with them. 

Then, in September 1944 the Germans fired the V-2, 
the long-range rocket. But by that time the V-2 could no 
longer, of itself, win the war. The story could have been 
different if, starting 18 months earlier, long-range rockets 
with increased range, accuracy, and effect had been developed 
at top priority. 

When Hitler finally observed the effect of this delay on the 
outcome of the war he said to Walter Dornberger, who headed 
the German rocket work: “I have had to apologize to only 
two men in my life. The first is Field Marshal von Brauchitsch 
I did not listen to him when he told me again and again 
how important your research was. The second man is your- 
self.” 

These few examples show the importance of exploiting 
new ideas rapidly, and that it is not necessarily the most 
productive nation or the most powerful which will win but 
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the one which can develop new ideas fastest, which gets 
new items into hardware first. 

Ir should be carefully noted, however, that although the 
timely use of poison gas, the submarine, the tank, or the 
V-2 rocket might have caused the loss of Europe to the 
Germans or Asia to the Japanese, the United States would 
still have remained unconquered. Not only unconquered 
but protected by friendly oceans. And with this protection, 
time would have been available to develop countermeasures 
for the new weapons and to bring our industrial strength 
to bear against the enemy. 

The situation today is quite different. There are only two 
major military powers. If a world war breaks out these two 
will be engaged, and there will probably not be time to 
develop countermeasures against a new potent weapon. 

This is the reason why lead time is of such great importance 
today—why the nation with the lowest lead time has the 
advantage. 

It seems that the Russians have been able to cut their 
lead time considerably on important items; this is borne 
out from public displays in the annual air shows over Moscow 

This reduced lead time under the conditions of present 
day invention and technology constitutes one of the gravest 
long-range threats to the security of the Western world 
And this is why this problem should be of great concern to 
all of us. 

There are doubtless many reasons for Russian success in 
this field even though these may be difficule for Americans 
to understand. One of these reasons is that the totalitarian 
rulers are not answerable to their people. The Soviets con 
stitute a state that, for nearly 40 years, has been organized 
for permanent and total conflict. In light of this, their a¢ 
complishments become more understandable 

Let me make myself clear: | know the evils and the 
weaknesses of the Russian system but, in spite of these evils 
and weaknesses, we have reason to fear their results. Russian 
engineering and scientific development challenges our military 
power. We cannot allow this challenge to stand and I, for 
one, do not believe that a democracy must of necessity be 
less efficient than a total state. We can meet this challenge 
but we may have to revise some assumptions which have 
comforted us up to now, and take action to analyze and 
improve, as necessary, our present methods of producing 
important items. 

Our scientific discoveries will no longer be of particular 
advantage to us if the enemy develops them faster than we 
do. We have known for several years that our scientific 
training has been deteriorating and have done little about it 

The first step we must take is to improve the technical and 
scientific training of our young people. We are faced with a 
national problem of the first order, and nothing less than 
an over-riding effort by all of us will meet it. There is no 
lack of knowledge of what must be done. Profound studies 
have been made on the subject and much has been said about 
it. But so far little has been done 

In a talk on November 22, 1955, I suggested that industry 
at its own expense, lend its engineers for a year's teaching 
service in our schools—as an emergency measure to offset 
the present critical shortage of teachers, especially in mathe 
matics and science. I also suggested that a clearinghouse be 
set up to receive and channel all contributions by industry 
to colleges and the universities and that industry recognize 
the need to increase such contributions substantially and 
consider this as part of the expense of running the business 
that the length of the school year be extended from 180 to 
210 days to bring it more in line with the school year in 
Europe and Russia; that extraordinary pains be taken from 
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now on to seck out and cultivate our gifted children; that 
two different kinds of high schools be set up, one having 
higher standards, to enable our gifted youth to advance as 
rapidly as they are able to, unhampered by the slower rate 


lice in other fields than the 


of the children whose abilities 
icadem 

The second step which we must take is to speed up design 
and development of military goods. This may have to be 
lone by cutting down the delays which stem from too muct 
review, too much coordination, or too many overhead people 
[his is not a problem peculiar to the Federal Government 
Private industry is also plague 1 with it, and knows that it is 
Fortune commented on the subject last September in an 
urticle called The Vice-President Problem. Time magazine 
wrote about it on December 26 in an article called Company 
Conferences—The Perils of Table-Sitting. A manager of 
in eastern manufacturing plant estimated that he spends 65 
percent of his working time in conferences, and that little 
of this time is usefully spent 

Important work can be streamlined and the lead time cut 
iown 

The money we try to save by checking and countercheck 
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ing, by being too careful not to make mistakes, is frequently 
offset by the lengthening of our lead time. Time, after all, 
is money; but time today is more than money; it is our 
margin for survival. 

We shall undoubtedly find other ways to improve our 
technical and scientific development and to cut our lead time, 
once we put our minds to work on the problem. 

As individuals and as a Nation we have to ask ourselves 
this question: Is the Soviet Union a serious threat to our 
survival? If the answer to that is “Yes,” then we must ask 
ourselves this second question: Is the Nation doing all that 
it can and all that it should to turn back that threat? If 
the answer to that is “No,” then I submit that something 
is wrong with us and that we are in trouble. 

One final thought: You know that there can be no second 
place in a contest with Russia and that there will be no 
second chance if we lose. But if we lose, it will be largely 
by default. It will be because we have acted without vision, 
because we will have wasted the marvelous ingenuity and 
fine spirit of the American people in providing us with 
things which make life more pleasant but which really do 
not matter much if they are bought at too high a cost. 


With Malice Toward None 


OUR LEGACY FROM LINCOLN 
By JAMES A. FARLEY, Chairman of the Board, The Coca Cola Export Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered at the Annual Dinner, Peekskill Lincoln Soctety, Bear Mountain, N. Y., February 11, 1956 


O ANY AMERICAN, the opportunity to talk to his 
fellow-citizens about Lincoln is an honor, and also an 
exercise in humility. | am not going to presume on 
the opportunity. Many men have spent their whole lives 
studying and writing about Lincoln. | know very well that 
| could not add to their efforts. So | hope instead you will 
let me talk for a few minutes about a very great man, who 
for years has been a guiding star in many of the problems 
with which | have been confronted 
One of the proots of Lincoln's greatness is that he does 
have something to say to everyone, high and low, rich and 
poor, no matter what his occupation. Most of us who have 
briefly emerged in national affairs will swiftly pass. Great 
men do not pass; and Lincoln was one of these 
1 am vcry glad that his old associate and friend, William 
Henry Herndon, who was angry at seeing Lincoln made 
into a legend, decided to try to collect the material which 
would paint a picture of the man. Herndon, you remember, 
had known him as a country lawyer, a neighbor, a politician, 
1 district worker, a job seeker, and a friend. It was his 
simple faith that the more people knew about the real Lincoln 
the greater he would be 
For this reason, Herndon spent the latter years of his 
life in bringing together everything he could find about 
Lincoln, good or bad, big or little. As a result, we have not 
1 picture of an angel in a church window but a knowledge 
of the man, great enough to give inspiration to every 
American; a Lincoln so human that everyone of us feels 
he has had him for a friend. Not many men in history could 
pass that test 
A famous New York newspaperman, Don Seitz, used 
to spend much of his time outside his job in studying 
Lincoln. At the close of many years’ work of this kind, he 
made this statement, “I would have Lincoln freed from all 
the sentimentality that has enmeshed him, from the embraces 


of the sob sisters of fiction and those who try to tie him to 
romance and religion, to stand forth coldly and clearly in 
his highest form as an American politician of the first 
rank. 

I do not know that Lincoln's principal significance is as 
a politician, but that was certainly one of his great contribu- 
tions and it is worth thinking about a little in these times. 

There is a striking contrast between the view which was 

eld about Lincoln while he was alive and the personality 
which has emerged since his death. It is not easy for us 
today to believe that Lincoln was pictured in his lifetime 
as a weak man. It was said that he did not follow a clear 
line of policy; that he wavered; and that he was dominated 
by stronger men around him. It has taken a good many 
years for the history books to make us realize that none of 
these judgments, which were freely passed by his con- 
temporaries, w .s even remotely true. 

Being a first-class political leader, Lincoln had the wisdom 
to call in and consult all sorts and kinds of men. Again with 
fine political instinct he frequently allowed his visitors to 
believe that they were really initiating the policy of the 
country. More than one man of the period published his 
diary or papers and showed that he was laboring under the 
delusion that he, and not Lincoln, carried off many of Mr 
Lincoln's best strokes. Only later, as the whole truth comes 
out, have we discovered that it was Mr. Lincoln who made 
the policy, though he was humble enough and adroit enough 
to allow iesser men to believe that they were running the 
Government 

Somewhat the same thing is true of his alleged indecision 
We know today that he was constantly calculating the 
political support needed to bring the Union together. He 
was constantly trying to bridge the wide gaps between all 
sorts of groups. Each one of these groups thought they had 
the only method of saving the country; yet Mr. Lincoln 
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knew that if the country was to be saved he needed to get 
them all working together. 

This, I think, explains a good deal of the misunderstanding 
of the time. What seemed like hesitation then we now know 
was really a long and carefully thought out campaign to 
bring group after group nearer to common ground, and on 
that common ground to build the political structure which 
enables a democratic government to function. It was politics, 
if you please. It was cruel to the President but it saved the 
country. 

And today, 91 years after his death, we honor the man 
who was great enough to think our that political structure, 
humble enough to permit other men to take credit for it, 
and brave enough to stand, without complaint, the endless 
amount of criticism and abuse which it aroused. 

This is a model worth following and it is worth remem- 
bering when loose tongues are raised against the people on 
whom falls the burden of carrying the country through 
difficult times. 

Mr. Lincoln is frequently thought of as a war President 
Yet the policy which has made him great in American history 
was his persistent use of political methods. He was con- 
vinced that wherever political measures could be used force 
might be avoided. He stuck to this both before and in the 
middle and at the end of the Civil War. 

Politics, as he practiced it, was a means by which people 
are brought to agree on a line of action; brought to agree 
in numbers great enough so that the policy can be carried 
out. He was no stranger to all of the means that were used 
at the time. They were, in fact, much the same means as 
those which are used today. Politics has not changed in 
the past 91 years except that, I really believe, it is cleaner 
and less devious today than it was then 

So we find Lincoln endeavoring to make political 
compromises, rather than to force the issue which led to 
the Civil War. He differed on the point from many of his 
colleagues and rivals. Seward, a capable New York politician, 
had taken a position which represented the opinion of New 
York but did not give enough common ground on which the 
entire country could stand. 

Lincoln's antislavery sympathies were certainly as strong 
as Seward's. But when he made his famous campaign in 
1860 he was careful to emphasize those elements which 
would hold the country together, rather than those which 
would split it in two. Let me be bold enougl. to risk a 
theory of my own as to the history of that period 

It seems to me at least possible that if Lincoln had taken 
office immediately upon his election in November 1860 
instead of having to wait until March of 1861, the Civil War 
might possibly have been avoided. The reason I think s 
is this. 

Passions were running high in 1860 and the only chance 
of avoiding the Civil War lay in bringing together, by 
political methods, the moderates, both of the North and 
of the South. 

But during the months between election and the inaugura 
tion, a President-elect cannot do very much to guide politica! 
movements. He is obliged to leave the hold-over President 
as free as he can, and President Buchanan seemed obviously 
unable to handle the situation 

Lincoln was doing his best to see that the extremists in 
the North did not force matters to an impossible point and 
he was trying, so far as he could, to establish contact with 
the more thoughtful southerners who realized the dangers 
which would come from forcible uprising. Actually, the 
moderates in both the North and the South probably were 


a majority. 
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Yet the people who were making the most noise were 
the extremists. On both sides of the Mason and Dixon lin 
they were building up hatred, at a time when Lincoln's 
policy was to build up understanding. Until he actually 
reached the White House there was not a great deal he could 
do and during that fatal period emotions were being aroused 
all along the line. If ever we needed Lincoln, the politician 
it was then. 

No one can prove an historical “might have been”, but 
having had some contact with politics, I really wonder whether 
Lincoln's very great gifts in handling politics and politicians 
might not have been able to bring abour a solution by 
political methods instead of by war 

There is a lesson to be learned from this. Today we can 
go over the history of that period and we can see that the 
extremists on both sides were probably wrong. We know 
that Lincoln was not the uncouth and brutal figure which 
some southern hotheads made him out. The southern group 
who felt so bitterly obviously were sincere and thought 
they knew what they were talking about, and yet they wer 
dead wrong and history proves it. 

Those northern extrémists who thought Lincoln was 
floundering weakling were equally mistaken. Because he did 
not press for immediate reform they believed him a failur 
On one occasion The New York Times actually proposed to 
replace him with a dictator. Today history has shown that 
they were as wrong as their southern counterparts 

Perhaps we, all of us, will be a little more humble and 
a litt! better advised if we take the lesson to ourselves 
Bitter 1. lings are not unknown in politics today. We do 
not have to go back to the Civil War to find people who 
feel strongly about national affairs, indulge in personalitic 
and very sincerely believe evil of men, without reason 

Intolerance, as a political weapon, has been used in 
connection with issues other than that of slavery. If we 
remember the lesson of the Civil War, a lesson which 
better taught by the life of Lincoln than in any other way 
all of us may be protected a little against our natura 


inclination to feel violently and talk violently 


All of us may realize that we do not always know the 
whole truth and that sometimes it is wise to suspend jud 
ment. All of us, in time, may even learn to feel that the 


men who are trying for a common agreement ar 
safer guides than the men who are trying to make divisior 
or stir up hostility 

As a man, I think the use of hatred and of intolerance 
and of evil stories is plain wrong. As a man who has been 
active in politics, I had an added dislike of that kind of 
tactics. The reason is simple. These weapons make it im 
possible for men ultimately to agree; while it was my job in 
politics to try to find ways by which they could agrec 

Lincoln's doctrine was that democracy would be impossib! 


( 


if nobody ever agreed, and particularly if a minority felt 
that it could break ranks and go its own way when political 
decisions had been reached. This is as true now as 


was in his time 

Consequently, I know that if issues are not discussed on 
their merits but on personality; if any political group trie 
to stir up hatred and of course thereby provokes hatred on 
the other side, or if resort is had to the tactics of abuse 
becomes extremely difficult for these groups ever to agree 
again 

Men tend to repay hatred with hatred, or insult witl 
insult, and if that process is allowed to go on it become 
impossible for them finally to cooperate in carrying out any 
course of action. And yet, in a democracy like our own 
our entire national life is a vast cooperative scheme. To the 
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technical politician, extremism is not only a crime, it is a 
blunder. 

I think Lincoln taught us this and though from time to 
time some may forget the country as a whole has learned 
its lesson. It cost us the life of our ablest and noblest 
statesman. Bur I think that if he were to come back today 
he would say that the sacrifice was not in vain. 

In this year of 1956, we see a world where group still 
fights group, doctrine clashes with doctrine and nations 
engaged in cold wars. Nevertheless, even in this mad disorder 
and strife, the United States has steadily preserved the 
ideal of good will, of moderation, of justice. Even in our 
internal political conflicts today we do usually remember 
that there is something to be said for the other fellow’s 
point of view. Even when we are engaged in the terrible 
rage of war we do have the tradition of justice to opponents, 
as we demand it for ourselves, our allies and the victims of 
aggression. 

We are able to attack social problems which are often 
bitter in the extreme and still find the way of moderate 
common sense toward an ultimate goal of progress. 

Without trying to usurp the place of the historian, | 
think I may say that we owe this in great measure to 
Abraham Lincoln. Indeed, I think it is not impossible that 
Lincoln himself hoped that this might be one result of his 
life's work. His second inaugural address, which contains, 
as you remember, the famous words, “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all", was itself a plea for greater 
understanding. 

Thurlow Weed, a politician of the time, wrote him a 
note of praise. Mr. Lincoln's answer is not as well known 
is is the second inaugural address, but what he said was 
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this: “Thank you for yours on the notification speech and 
on the recent inaugural address. I expect the latter to wear 
as well as, perhaps better, than anything I have produced; 
but I believe it is not immediately popular. Men are not 
flattered by being shown that there has been a difference 
of purpose between the Almighty and them. To deny it, 
however, in this case is to deny that there is a God govern- 
ing the world. It is a truth which I thought needed to be told 
and, as whatever of humiliation there is in it falls most 
directly on myself I thought others might afford me co tell 
it”. 

This was Lincoln anticipating the coming peace, and 
trying to bring back the state of mind and the political 
attitude which would make real peace possible. He was 
engaged in his last and greatest attempt to bring this about 
and to reunite the country, almost to the hour of his death. 

Time after time, since then, this country has had its 
problems and its troubles. Time after time wild tongues 
have again been loosed. Yet the lesson of a great spirit and 
a great man has remained with us to make of this country a 
union so firm that even the forces of today which are tearing 
Europe and Asia apart beat harmlessly against our coasts. 

The Union was saved, with God's help, for all time. 
But the real authors of its salvation were the great spirits, 
North and South, who followed Lincoln’s plan, who cast 
hatreds aside and in Lincoln’s sympathetic spirit attempted 
to make the Government a means by which this Republic 
binds all Americans in common brotherhood. 

The bond was forged faithfully and well. In its time it 
has overcome the peril from within, and now we see that 
it is no less staunch and true against the peril from abroad. 
That is our legacy from Lincoln and our blessing from God. 


The Canadian Adventure 


ENJOYING GREATEST PERIOD OF ECONOMIC EXPANSION 
By N. R. CRUMP, President, Canadian Pacific Raslway Company 


Delivered Before the Executes’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, February 10, 1956 


HE EXECUTIVES CLUB of Chicago is a renowned 

forum, the fame of which extends far beyond the 

boundaries of your great city and indeed beyond the 
boundaries of the United States. Your courteous invitation 
tO participate in your deliberations on this occasion is a 
much-appreciated honor, which I tcke as a token of your 
interest not only in the great trans >rtation enterprise with 
which I am associated, but also as an indication of your 
interest in Canada, your northern neighbor 


CANADIAN NATIONHOOD 


Canadian Nationhood was the result not, as some seem 
ro imagine, of a belated attempt to maintain British colonial 
influence in North America. Rather, the lusty and increas- 
ingly self-assured Canada of today is the consequence of 
the deliberate and conscious acts of free men who, some 
89 years ago, were proud to call themselves Canadians and 
determined, despite overpowering obstacles, to build a nation 
of their own. Just as, a century before, your Founding 
Fathers embarked on the great American Adventure, so, in 
1867, Canada’s Fathers of Confederation embarked on a 
no less desperate gamble—the task of building a nation in 
the face of British indifference of the day, and in the shadow 
of an American giant dedicated to a policy of national 


expansion which later, for a time, bore the ominous label 
of “Manifest Destiny”. 

The Canada of today, and the image which contemporary 
Canadian thought and action cast for the future, can best 
be understood in the perspective of the past. As a member 
of the Canadian Pacific enterprise and, indeed, as a citizen 
of Canada, I would be remiss in not giving proper emphasis 
to the role of railroading in the task of nation-building. 

Imagine, if you will, the scattered and isolated colonies 
of what, less than a century ago, was British North America— 
Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. Imagine, too, the 
seemingly impenetrable wilderness of rock and forest north 
of Lake Superior, the vast emptiness of the Prairies and 
the frightening barrier of the Rocky Mountains, shutting 
off the settlers of British Columbia from the rest of the 
continent. Consider the geographic problems which such 
vast distances and unpeopled territories posed for Canada's 
nation-builders—problem no less stupendous than those posed 
by the circumstances of politics. 

Little wonder, then, that railways were destined to play 
a predominant role in the task of nation-building in Canada. 
Little wonder that Sir John A. MacDonald, Canada’s first 
Prime Minister, understood how slim were the chances of 
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bringing and holding together the political edifice which 
he sought to erect on the northern frontiers of an expanding, 
dynamic United States, unless first the transportation problem 
was solved. : 

Fortunate for Sir John A. MacDonald, and for those who 
followed in his footsteps, that men of vision and courage, 
versed in the art of railroading and understanding the role 
of capital, were at hand to share his dream of nation-hood, 
and to accomplish under private enterprise the seemingly 
impossible task of constructing the first transcontinental 
railway—Canadian Pacific—to provide the new country 
which he sought to build with the economic underpinnings 
of transportation and communication. But for them, Canadian 
nation-hood might never have been achieved and the history 
of the North American continent might have followed an 
entirely different course. 

GROWTH 

How far has Canada come in those 89 years since Con- 
federation? 

How far have we, your northern neighbors, still to go? 

Nation-building, like railroading, is not the sort of enter- 
prise to which one can, at some precise point in time, 
attach the label “Mission Accomplished”. There is no such 
thing in railroading as “the last spike.” Rather, railwaymen 
prefer to think in terms of the next advance in motive 
power, the next technological improvement in freight- 
handling, the next achievement in better passenger service. 

Canada, too, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is still “un- 
finished business”. 

Accomplishments up to the present time, however, 
foreshadow the character and role of the greater Canada 
of tomorrow. 

Let me tell you, briefly, of some of those accomplishments. 

The Canada of today is the unfinished product of the ideas 
of the Fathers of Confederation, of the achievement of the 
railroad builders, of the economic consequences of proximity 
to the United States, of the duality of racial origins tracing 
back to the British Isles and to France, and of the catalysing 
influence of a politico-economic heritage common to both 
Canadians and Americans. 

Canadian sovereignty extends over territories occupying 
more than three million five hundred thousand square miles— 
some six hundred thousand square miles larger than the 
continental United States. 

For Americans who like to measure bigness in terms of 
Texas, it may surprise some of you to know that Quebec 
alone is more than twice as large as the Panhandle state, 
and that two other Canadian provinces—British Columbia 
and Ontario—considerably exceed it in size. 

From the United States borders to the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, Canada’s land area reaches northward some 1700 
miles. From Newfoundland on the East Coast to Vancouver 
Island in British Columbia, the distance is almost 4,500 
miles. 

This vast expanse of country, at the outbreak of World 
War II, was inhabited by only 12 million people. Today we 
number some 16 million and we are still growing. 

How fast we are growing will be apparent when I tell 
you that the current rate of population increase is in excess 
of 21% per cent, as compared with a growth rate of roughly 
134 per cent in the United States. 

To put it another way, Canada’s population today is 30 
per cent greater than it was 15 years ago. The population 
of the United States, over the same period, has increased by 
some 18 per cent. 

About half of Canada's 16 million people are of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. A third trace their racial origins to France 
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Many thousands have come from the United States. The 
rest are a hardy composite of peoples of German, Scandinavian, 
Dutch, Italian, Polish and Ukrainian origin. 


INDUSTRIES 


What, you may ask, have Canadians accomplished in thei: 
scant 89 years of nationhood? 

What have been our material achievements, and what 
promise lies in our economic prospects? 

Canada today is in the midst of the third, and by fa: 
the greatest period of economic expansion in her history 

It is a period which differs markedly from the first great 
upsurge of growth which occurred at the turn of the century, 
when unprecedented immigration followed the opening up 
of the Prairie Provinces with the building of the first 
transcontinental railway. Then, for the first time, the Can 
adian economy ceased to be based exclusively on agriculture, 
the fisheries and natural resources, and began to show 
signs of industrial growth. 

Unlike the twenties, which were marked mainly by the 
rapid expansion of mining and of the pulp and pape 
industry, the present upsurge appears to combine growth 
factors which, hitherto, have appeared only in_ isolation 
Together, these several factors give greater breadth and 
depth to the foundations of Canadian progress than wer 
apparent in earlier periods of advance. 

World War II, while undoubtedly the point of departure 
for Canada’s third great period of expansion, which is still 
in progress, can no longer properly be regarded as a significant 
factor in the sustained and indeed accelerating momentum 
of present economic growth. True, the war did much to 
stimulate growth in metals, chemicals, machine tools, aircraft 
and other industries. But the really significant considerations 
today are sustained demand for the products of the pulp and 
paper industry and for forest products, increased use of 
nonferrous metals both for defence and for civilian purpos 
and the decline of sources of cheaper supplies. This in 
turn has stimulated Canadian expansion and has encouraged 
widespread exploration with the best scientific equipment 
for the discovery of new resources. Intensive and systemati 
prospecting for base metals, oil and natural gas has reaped 
rich rewards. The extension of electro-metallurgical processes 
and increased demand from a score of industries have 
accelerated the development of hydro-electric resources 
making profitable the use of waterpower hitherto too remote 
for economic development. Until comparatively recently, even 
wheat enjoyed a buoyant market. 

Not only have conditions been favorable to exports but 
the development of the prairie oil fields has proceeded to 
the point of providing for about two-thirds of our greatly 
expanded domestic requirements, thereby relieving Canada 
of a substantial drain on her foreign exchange reserves 
Similarly, iron ore is being uncovered to replace imports and 
provide new exports 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


The creation of new capital assets ranks among the most 
significant factors in the last decade of Canadian progre 
Of more than $40 billion of capital expenditures in the 
ten-year period 1946-1955, roughly a third has gone to 
increase productive capacity in primary industries and in 
manufacturing. Transportation, the utilities and commerci 
services account for a further 28 per cent. A fifth has gone 
for residential construction, and the remaining 181% per 
cent represents government investment in public works and 
social capital” outlays. 

A steadily rising level of investment averaging, ove: 





decade, one-fifth of Gross National Expenditure is, I think 
you Will agree, a notable achievement. It is an achievement 


that the more significant in that, since 1952, it roughly 
matches the peak investment ratio of the West German 
Republic, about which we have heard so much, and is 


substantially above the investment ratio of the United States 
which, I understand, is about one-seventh of Gross Nationa! 
J xpen lirure 

Even if allowance is made for the fact that something 
like 10 per cent of Canadian investment over the last decade 
represents funds which have come from abroad, chiefly from 
the United States, the significant face is that Canadians 
themselves have been channelling about 18 per cent of their 
ountry’s Gross National Expenditure into capital outlays 
designed to increase national productivity. 

In the jargon of the economist, the measure of Canadian 
progress may be seen in Gross National Product which, 
in 1958, stood at $5.2 billion, as compared with 1955, when 
it soared above the $26 billion mark. If one wrings out 
the water of inflation, present output, measured in constant 
lollars, is 24% times greater than in 1938, indicating a rate 
of economic growth substantially above that of the United 
States which, over the same period, and measured in the 
same way, can claim a Gross National Product only slightly 
more than double the 1938 figure. 

In the language of the businessman, Canada’s spectacular 
decade of economic growth appears to rest on two factors 
first, unusually favorable market conditions abroad and at 
home for products which Canada was able to provide with 
a maximum of economy and efficiency; and, second, the ready 
ivailability of needed capital 

Canadians, therefore, can thank their lucky stars that, 
like Americans, they live in a political climate still favorable 
to the free market, in which the twin forces of supply and 
demand are still able, without the conscious tampering of 
public planners, to combine forces in a tremendous upward 
thrust of economic progress. 

I would be doing a disservice both to my American friends 
and to my fellow Canadians, however, were I to leave you 
with the impression that the Canadian economy is recession- 
proof. No country which looks to export markets for more 
than 20 per cent of Gross National Income, as does Canada, 
can claim immunity from the effects either of recession or 
of inflation abroad. No country which relies upon capital 
imports, to the extent that is presently the case in Canada, to 
keep the disquieting trade gap with the United States from 
disrupting its balance-of-payments, can be wholly confident 
that storm clouds may not sometime appear on the economic 
horizon 

This adverse trade balance with the United States, dis- 
torted international trade patterns aggravated by man-made 
conditions of surplus, particularly in respect of agriculture, 
rogether with the persistent adherence of many countries to 
import quotas and exchange controls, are among the reasons 
Canadians have welcomed the recent decision of their Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, whose task it is to project the country’s growth 
crends and thus to provide markers to assist them in formulat- 
ing their economic plans for the future 


POLITICAL INSURANCI 


| mentioned at the beginning of my remarks that a factor 
of importance in the Canadian Adventure was the existence 
of a politico-economic heritage common to both our countries. 
I should like to conclude with a few observations touching 
upon this point 

Both Americans and Canadians take justifiable pride in 
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the stability and democratic nature of their political institu- 
tions. You in the United States rightly uphold the funda- 
mental law of the Constitution, with its intricate system of 
checks and balances the purpose of which is to forestall any 
abuse of political power and to preserve the dignity and in- 
tegrity of the individual 

Canadians are no less proud of their political institutions 
equally dedicated to freedom and enshrined in the concepts 
of Parliamentary democracy, responsible government and 
the Rule of Law. 

I venture to suggest, however, that the foundations of our 
economic institutions are far less firmly established in the 
public mind. 

A major development that has occurred in our time is the 
growth of big government, big labour and big business. | 
name them in that order as indicative of their relative growth 
in power and influence. 

I direct your attention to this phenomenon of our time, 
not with any intention of proclaiming against it, but rather 
to ask ourselves what changes in the economic climate have 
occurred or may be brought about by these forces. Where 
are they leading us? Is the vitality and flexibility of our free 
enterprise system being strengthened or weakened by these 
great concentrations of power in the hands of government, 
organized labour and big business? 

In trying to answer that question, we should remember 
that the free market is the foundation of our competitive 
enterprise system and it is also one of the corner-stones of 
our democratic way of life. Take away a man’s freedom of 
choice on the market place and you have seriously impaired 
his economic liberty. Restrict a man’s right to sell his labour 
or his product, restrict a man’s right to buy a product or a 
service and you deny the function of the market. 


STABILIZING FACTORS 

You may wonder why I talk this way when as a generality 
it can be said that things appear to be in good balance on 
the economic front; confidence is high, and the economy is 
operating in top gear. We have been told, and I am quite 
prepared to accept the statement, that we now have built-in 
stabilizers in our economy—devices that will keep us on the 
high road of prosperity and prevent us from skidding into 
the morass of depression. Being an engineer and not an econ- 
omist, I would not care to pass upon the efficacy of these 
economic stabilizers. Obviously they include such things as 
credit control, budgetary manipulations and government pay- 
ments to individuals in the form (in my country) of unem- 
ployment insurance, family allowances, and old age pensions 
To the extent that fluctuations in business conditions can be 
ascribed to the vagaries of our money and credit system, it 
seems to a layman at least, that these devices may have some 
merit—in principle at any rate. Social security payments 
can be defended, up to a point, on humanitarian grounds 
and, on these grounds alone, they are rapidly disappearing 
from the realm of controversy. 

But I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that no matter how effective 
these stabilizers may be in monetary control or in putting 
a floor under personal income to cushion the effects of ad- 
versity, there will still be need for flexibility in our pricing 
system to meet the changing realities of supply and demand 
on the market 

While we are on this subject, I have heard that some 
economists believe a little inflation is a good thing—a sort 
of tonic that keeps the economy from growing sluggish 
This may be true, but I don’t think we remind ourselves often 
enough that a lot of inflation is a very bad thing. We forget 
coo easily that the inflation which took place during and 
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after World War II wiped out half the savings of our people 
held in bonds, mortgages, insurance, pensions and cash. Aside 
from the moral implications of inflation, even when ad- 
ministered in small doses, the economic consequences of an 
overdose are, as we all know, shattering and terrifying. 


CANADA'S GOAL 
Is full employment, however, to be purchased at the cost of 
inflation and can it be assured in this manner? Are we con 
sciously or unconsciously yielding to inflation as a means of 
satisfying the demands of highly organized pressure groups 
on the economic front? Can the pressure groups escape the 
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dictates of the market’ If so, do they not in fact abandon 
the market economy? What then takes the place of the 
market economy? 

The cold war demands that the economies of our two 
countries remain strong and resilient. Our governments are 
constrained to a policy of full employment for external as 
well as for domestic reasons, but in implementing that policy, 
we should rely more upon resourcefulness and flexibility and 
less upon artificial rigidities and stimulants. Our goal is the 
preservation of political freedom and of economic freedom 
Our problem is to defend these freedoms without strangling 
them in the process 


Do We Desire A Part-time President? 


NO WAY TO DELEGATE THE CRITICAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE OFFICE 


By JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Senator from Alabama 


Delivered over the Mutual Broadcasting § 


NE WEEK AGO tonight President Eisenhower was 

given time on all of the nation’s radio and television 

systems to announce and discuss his candidancy for a 
second term on the Republican Presidential ticket. 

His decision to make that race confronts the people of this 
country with challenging questions which are unprecedented 
questions which have never before been raised in a Presi- 
dential election campaign since we started holding popular 
elections more than 160 years ago. Some of those questions 
were discussed by Mr. Eisenhower himself the night of Febru- 
ary 29 in his twenty-minute explanation of his decision to run 
again. 

It is the duty of the opposition party to discuss, earnestly 
and honestly, the issues President Eisenhower set forth, and 
other questions which are properly related to his candidacy 
As one who has been chosen as the Democratic party's spokes- 
man for this occasion tonight, I desire to express to the 
Mutual Broadcasting System our party's appreciation of 
Mutual's fair play in granting the Democratic party equal time 
to that devoted to Mr. Eisenhower's opening political speech in 
the 1956 campaign 

To begin, let me say that all Democrats rejoice at the extent 
of President Eisenhower's recovery from the heart attack he 
suffered last September 24. All good Americans—and that of 
course includes all true Democrats—sincerely wish the fullest 
possible measure of happy years to Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Our political differences have never and will never lessen that 
personal regard. | 

We respect Mr. Eisenhower for the candor he has shown in 
his report to the people on his condition. We thank him for his 
frank explanation of the terms on which his candidacy is 
based, and for his exposition of the conditions attached to his 
continued occupancy of the Chief Executive's Office 

The American public, we are certain, is gratified at the fact 
that the President did not accept the view expressed by Re- 
publican Chairman Leonard Hall that Mr. E‘senhower’s health 
is not a consideration in this campaign. We are glad that the 
President does not share Mr. Hall's attitude that it is somehow 
wrong to discuss Mr. Eisenhower's physical capacity for the 
Presidential office which he now seeks to hold for another four 
year term. 

Judging by Mr. Eisenhower's own statements about his con 
dition, I am also confident that he does not feel that the ques- 
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tion was settled—and the debate closed—when he announced 
his candidacy as a second-term candidate 

All the Democrats I have talked to regret that there is a 
health question which is bound to divert attention from the 
great policy issues which our party intends to raise during the 
fit 


ness for this race and for another four-year term was not in 
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coming campaign. The issue of Mr. Eisenhower's physical 


jected into this campaign by the Democratic party. It was in 
troduced by Mr. Eisenhower himself 

The President first raised the question of his own health in a 
telegram to the Secretary of State of New Hampshire on 
January 19 in which he said and I quote his words 

‘It would be idle to pretend that my health can be wholly 
restored to the excellent state in which the doctors believed it 
to be in mid-September 

And then, more significantly, he added, and I quote again 

My future life must be carefully regulated to avoid exces 
sive fatigue.” 

If there was any doubt that the President considered his 
health a major consideration, he dispelled that doubt in his 
television broadcast to the nation on February 29. He devoted 
nearly all of that broadcast to a discussion ol his physical con 
dition, and of the restrictions this would impose upon h 
furure conduct of the highest office in the land 

What the President was telling the country in that broad 
cast was this: For the rest of his time in the White House, he 
will have to conduct the duties of the Presiden yona sh irply 
curtailed schedule. He is quite frankly and openly 
the country that he can never be a truly full-time President 


ayINY to 


inrestricted in his activities 


eT ; 
This should bring no personal criticism upon the President 


and I do not mean to imply any personal criticism of him. The 
curtailed schedule he outlined to the people is entirely to be 


expected of a man of his age who has suffered a heart attach 


[The question the voters must consider is, should any man 
operating under known restrictions upon his activity be chosen 
for the toughest and most important job in the country’ Should 
we, the citizens of the United States, deliberately choose a part 
time President? 

The issue raised by the President, then, is, Shall we or sl] 


we not have a part-time President? 
What does this issue mean to us, as citizens, and to our 


ountry? 
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First of all, 1 think this issue raises basic questions about our 
form of Government as it was designed by the Founding 


Fathers and set forth in the Constitution. Under the Constitu 


on, “the Executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America who shal] be elected by the 
people. Of course, the President must Ippoint associates to help 


him administer the Government, but the Executive power re- 
ides in the President, and no one else. It ts important to re- 
member that none of the Cabinet officers is elected by or di- 
rectly uuswerable to the people; in fact, nowhere in the 
Constitution is there any mention of a Cabinet. The same 
pplies to members of President's personal staff. 
It would be idle to think that the President can achieve the 
irtailed schedule demanded by his doctors simply by drop- 
ping social and ceremonial functions from his schedule. He 
himself spoke of handing over to his associates functions which 
lie at the very core of the Presidency, and which, under the 
Constitution, cannot be delegated to nonelected subordinates 
of the President 
For example, the President spoke of having devoted “much 
time and effort,’ during his first two and a half years in office, 
to the task of, and I quote his words, “clarifying our own 
hinking with respect to problems of international peace and 
ir nation’s security * * * problems of the nation’s farmers 
the need for highways; the building of schools; the extension 
of social welfare and a myriad of other items of similar im 
portance 
But then the President goes on to say and I quote again, “In 
many cases these things can now be done equally well by my 
ci0se associates 
This basic policy-making function, which Mr. Eisenhower 
proposes to delegate, is the Presidency itself. To delegate any 
basic part of this policy-making function, to non-elected sub- 
ordinates actually means a shrinking of the office of the Presi 
lency. Perhaps some fringe and ceremonial activities can and 
hould be droppe 1 from the President's schedule. But Mr 
Eisenhower is talking of transferring much more fundamental 
functions and powers to his subordinates, and I believe we 
itizens should think very carefully before we allow such 
powers to be placed in the hands of nonelected officials who 
re not directly responsible to us. And we should also be wary 
of allowing such a fundamental change in the office of the 
Presidency. As the President himself has said, and I quote his 
words: “The problem is what will be the effect on the Presi- 
dency, not on me 
Che noted columnist Walter Lippmann has commented that 
President Eisenhower's television speech to the nation was 
the talk of a man who has managed to say yes but is still full 
of doubts and misgivings.” And, Mr. Lippmann added, Mr 
Eisenhower's misgivings were unavoidable. That was so, he 
said, because—-and I quote again 
Given his age and his illness, the one thing the doctors can- 
not promise him is that he may count on having the extra- 
ordinary energies required by the President of the United 
States. They may tell him, as they have told him, that by fo! 
lowing a regime, the risks of death or disability are no greater 
in his case than for any other man 
But the real risk is that of a diminishing Chief Executive in 
what promises to be increasingly difficult and trying days. Five 
years are a long time at the President's age, and under our 
system of government there is no way to delegate the critical 


responsibilities of the office 

I continue to quote Mr. Lippmann 

When the President is diminished, there is no one who 
can anucipate, seize and master the great issues. Then the basic 
line of policy is to muddle through somehow. 

Uncertainty about the Presidency has beclouded all our 
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affairs for several months. The uncertainty has not been cleared 
away. The debate which has been going on inside the White 
House and in the President's mind is now to become a public 
debate in an election year. The people are to decide the most 
unusual question which has ever been put to a democracy. It 
is a big gamble.” 

Mr. ‘Eisenhow er's candidacy also poses the question of how 
much of the President's authority and responsibility will be 
diminished through disuse. How much will the Presidential 
office shrink through failure to take decisions which the Presi- 
dent alone can take, decisions which cannot be referred to close 
associates Or deputies? 

_ such contraction of the Presidency as is contemplated 
in the Eisenhower proposal cannot but upset the balances set 
wot in our Constitution for the preservation of popular govern- 
ment 

You know that the central pillar of that system is the separa- 
tion of powers among the three coordinate branches of our 
Federal Government—the Executive, the Legislative and the 
Judiciary. You know too that each branch must fully discharge 
the responsibilities it bears under our Constitution if our sys- 
tem is to maintain its proper balance and function efficiently. 

When one branch is diminished in any way, a dangerous im- 
balance is created and a hazardous vacuum begins to develop in 
our Government. 

Unfortunately, there already has been a wide diffusion of 
the Presidential authority—on a scale unprecedented in our 
century—under the present Administration. President Eisen- 
hower's marked tendency to delegate the Executive leadership 
to deputies has been increasingly manifest since the begin- 
ning of his Administration. During the period of hospitaliza- 
tion and recuperation from his heart attack the diffusion of 
White House leadership to a sort of regency was necessarly 
complete. During the period of his resumption of what the 
White House describes as his normal duties, the absence of a 
full-time Presidential command has been made apparent. Some 
of the unhappy consequences of this situation are impressed 
on the public almost daily in newspaper accounts of incidents 
reflecting indecision, confusion, and drift, in both our inter- 
national and domestic affairs. 

And now the people are being asked to sanction the in- 
definite extension of this lapse in our constitutional system, in 
circumstances which make the hazards larger rather than 
smaller 

In his television broadcast, Mr. Eisenhower said he thought 
he could perform as well as ever all the important duties of the 
Presidency, because, and I quote, “I am actually doing so and 
have been doing so for many weeks.” 


EVENTS ARE REVIEWED 

Since the President himself has chosen the early weeks of 
1956 as the standard by which to judge his performance, let us 
look closely at the events of those weeks so that each of us 
can judge whether our country has had the degree of Presi- 
dential leadership America will require in the next five years. 

It was during this period that the United States suffered the 
embarrassment of reversing itself twice in two days on the 
shipment of tanks to Saudi Arabia. When this incident first 
broke into the news, the President was away from the White 
House, and the Secretary of State | John Foster Dulles] was 
not even reachable by telephone. The burden of this particular 
crisis fell on the Under Secretary of State [Herbert Hoover, 
Jr.] and the President's press secretary {James C. Hagerty, 
Jr.]. So shaky was our policy about arms shipment to the 
Middle East that the tank shipment had to be canceled in the 
middle of the night—a decision that was reversed only forty 
hours later. 
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This incident is important because such confusion can Only 
arise when there is no firm direction at the very top. If there 
were clear Presidential leadership in our Middle East policy, 
there would be no need for the uncertainty, the hesitation, the 
hasty orders, and counter-orders. 

So far as can be discerned, our Government still has no firm 
policy in the Middle East. Meanwhile, as America drifts, ten- 
sions in the Middle East mount. This is but one of many 
problems whose so!ution will not await the convenience of our 
Government 

Another such problem is the new Soviet economic offensive 
which poses the most urgent new threat the free world has 
had to meet in its struggle with the Communists for the un 
committed areas. Here again the President appears to have no 
clear policy for meeting this threat, and Secretary Dulles has 
not added to American stature by his recent claims that the 
West is making big gains and exerting the initiative in the 
cold war.” 

An even clearer example of the vacuum of leadership was 
Mr. Dulles’ “brink of war” misadventure. What caused such 
consternation throughout the free world was not so much Mr 
Dulles’ exaggerated claim, burt the fact that the policies of the 
Secretary of State did not seem to square with the stated 
policies of the President. Then, at a press conference, Mr 
Eisenhower was given an opportunity to resolve the matter 
and to reassert his Constitutional leadership. But he backed 
away, because he had not found time to read the Dulles article 

During recent weeks, the President has refused to meet di- 
rectly the serious charges by General [Matthew B.] Ridgway 
that the cuts in our defense forces were dictated by political 
rather than military considerations. 

Meanwhile, the farm crisis has deepened further, but there 
has been no evidence of Presidential intervention to impart the 
urgency and imagination needed to meet this emeregency 

These are but a few examples of the Administration's in 
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decision, and of Mr. Eisenhower's isolation from the stream of 
evetits—tevealed by the Administration's on-again, off-again 
approach to so many problems. The evidence that Mr. Eisen 
hower has been a part-time President is confirmed far more by 
Administration indecision and uncertainty than by the fact 
that the President's work load has been reduced from a 55 to 
60-hour week prior to his illness to a 35 to 40-hour week to 
day 


BURDEN CANNOT BE REDUCED 


The real business of the Presidency—the policy and com 
mand decisions—cannot be reduced. Instead, those burdens 
ire growing constantly, and the evidence of recent weeks tells 
us that they cannot properly be carried by any President con 
fined to the regimen which Mr. Eisenhower must follow 

Mr. Eisenhower's decision to seek another term as President 
on a limited schedule and under strict medical supervision ts 
to my mind, contrary to the rule he himself sets forth in his 
autobiography, “Crusade in Europe 

Let me quote 

The doctor's took charge,’ he writes in an account of a 
serious illness which struck him while he was our supreme 
commander in Europe 

“For four days they would not let me move,” he continues 
“and during that time I not only recovered my health, I learned 
a lesson I did not thereafter violate A full measure of health 
is basic to successful command 

I think we can all agree that if a full measure of health 
ever needed anywhere, it is needed in the White House. So 
in concluding this talk, I do not hesitate to say that the Ameri 
can people cannot and will not sanction the Republican pro 
posal for a part-time President to deal with full-time problems 
They will never agree to demotion of the Presidency at a time 
when the whole free world looks to the American Chief 
Executive for strength and leadership 
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OR SEVERAL days you have devoted your waking hours 
to the theme “Good leadership produces good govern- 
ment and good business.” 

Tonight, in the closing minutes of this great conference, | 
hurl a challenge to you, the business representatives of your 
communities—I challenge both you and your hometown news- 
paper so to discharge your mutual responsibility to each other 
as to justify the great trust of leadership which has been be- 
stowed upon you by the American system. 

As the record stands, that mutual responsibility is not being 
fulfilled universally today. 

First, ler us examine the newspaper. Your hometown news 
paper is the trustee and primary protector of one of the most 
significant liberties guaranteed to an American citizen by his 
Bill of Rights—freedom of the press. It is a freedom which 
belongs to the people, not to the press. The press is but the 
custodian. and it is fit to continue as custodian only so long as 


it fulfills the highest standards of service to the people, in the 
great American tradition 

We on the Milwaukee Sentinel feel keenly this responsibi 
ity. Founded 118 years ago by the first mayor of Milwaukee, as 
Wisconsin's oldest business institution under the same name 
we attempt to carry high the torch. Because of this long accept 
ance by the people of our State as the champion of their right 
to know, perhaps we may be pardoned for suggesting to others 
some of the imperative standards of service without which we 
fail in our trust 

First we urge humility. Freedom to know the truth is one of 
the few bulwarks of the people against tyranny. If nothing else 
the great responsibility of holding that freedom in the palm of 
our hand should make us humble. Equally humbling should be 
the full consciousness of our power to destroy. One word care 
lessly used, one word deliberately omitted, could bring chaos 


ind dishonor and sorrow and failure into the life of an inno 
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ent and his family. One twist of a paragraph could cast fi- 
nancial success into overnight bankruptcy 

The world has produced its Napoleons and its Hitlers. They 
were mere men, too. Unless protected by the mantle of humil- 
ity, the emotionally unstable among them could misuse the 
tremendous power of the press. They must not hand down dic- 

es from Olympus. They must not be oblivious to the relative 

essness of the individual man who seeks his mite of hap- 
Pu. as he slowly trods his short span on this earth. People 
must be recognized as individuals, not faceless masses to be 
manipulated. There is only one Almighty. Arrogance is a con- 
temptible weakness. 

jut,” some of you from good newspaper cities may say, “do 
papers really exist with such delusions of grandeur?” 

Of course, such questions are always relative. They always 
remind me of the Texan who was boasting about the heroes of 
the Alamo to a Bostonian, and then asked him if New Eng- 
land had ever had such brave men. When the Bostonian 
proudly named Paul Revere, the Texan said, “Oh, yes. Isn't he 
the guy who ran away?” I suppose it all depends on what 
you re used to 

I level no accusing finger tonight. I ask only that you reflect 
a moment on the papers you know best. Have they always pro- 
tected the reputation of the innocent where disclosure of some 
connection with evil Was unnecessary to good presentation of 
the news? Have they exercised arrogant rather than under- 
standing editorial attitudes? Have they held themselves aloof 
from the community, holed up in their ivory tower? You de- 
cide. They are your newspapers 

Next is truth. There can be no compromise with the truth. 
The news columns should be used for news, for the pure un- 
adulterated facts as they appear to the reporters. Like Bill 
Klem, the old baseball umpire, we must call ‘em as we see ‘em 
Those facts must be presented impartially, even if they destroy 
the foundations of the paper's editorial policy. There is only 
one place for an editorial expression of the paper's policy, in 
an editorial column. News columns must never be slanted in 
word or emphasis to serve editorial or business policy. Both 
news and editorial opinion must be offered fearlessly, and 


honestly. 
But,” some of you may ask again, “aren't all papers like 
that? 

Once again | point no finger. I leave it to you. I trust your 
hometown papers have never plastered a drunken driving 
arrest all over page one just because the driver was an Opposi- 
tion politician. If your paper is against Joe McCarthy, | hope 
it impartially presents his good deeds even though they belie 
the paper's editorial position. Let us hope, too, that your news 
columns are not being slanted by commies or sympathizers 
who have infiltrated so heavily into a few of the country’s so 
called liberal or pinko papers. Because a truthful press is the 
community's bulwark against governmental tyranny under an 
American Hitler or Stalin, it is imperative that these dangers 
be eliminated 

logether with humility and truth we urge decency. News- 
papers do not make the news, the murders, the rapes, the 
bestial behavico:s which too often reduce man to the level of 
beast. If it is news, it must be printed. But although they do 
not make news, they handle it. News should be so handled 
that every paper is fit to appear as a daily member of your 
family. The same element of decency should apply to the pic 
tures and art used in news and advertising alike. 

In taking about his native Indiana, the great comedian, Herb 
Shriner, often says that in his home town all the folks know 
what's going on but they take the morning paper to see if 
anybody got caught at it. Under our definition of decency, the 
paper would tell if they got caught, but not how. 
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Next, a newspaper must be a builder. It must dream. It 
must encourage. All of us were born into a world made mag- 
nificent by the toil and genius of the. centuries that went be- 
fore. We inherited a great civilization, not one iota of which 
was contributed by ourselves. Our choice is to play the parasite, 
living out our lives by contributing nothing to this sum total 
of human knowledge and endeavor, or to offer our small talents 
in the hope that we may add at least one grain of sand to the 
pyramid of achievement. That choice lies with a newspaper as 
well as with us as individuals. With a paper, it is more than 
a choice—it is an obligation to the community which supports 
it. To lead, the newspaper must look upward. It must dream of 
wide and safe new streets, great buildings rising to the sky, 
green parks and playgrounds, ample libraries and schools and 
churches. A newspaper is not just a business, or a neutral seller 
of advertising, or a bland transmission belt of daily happen- 
ings—it can be the very soul and spirit of the community. 

I might digress to remark that there are times when even 
the most dedicated among us seem to be butting our heads 
against a stone wall erected by all the community obstruc- 
tionists and cynics. At such times, I like to fall back on Will 
Rogers’ variation of an old maxim: If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try and try again; then quit; there’s no use being mule- 
headed about it. 

These few standards of service should be axiomatic if the 
newspaper is to merit the confidence of its community. One 
more standard I would mention is neither axiomatic nor is it 
required under our Constitution. The right of free press per- 
mits otherwise. The standard I would urge is a matter of 
judgment. It distinguishes your kind, our kind, the Sentinel 
kind of newspaper. That standard is the willingness to stand up 
and be counted on the side of free individual competitive 
enterprise. 

Today's struggle for domination of the globe is not basically 
a military or political battle between the republic of the United 
States and the totalitarian communism of Russia. It is an 
ideological struggle between the free enterprise system of in- 
dividual competition and the class struggle concept of Marxian 
socialism. Our American republican form of government, and 
their Communist Party control, are mere political vehicles 
upon which these ideologies are carried. 

Free enterprise is dedicated to the dignity of the individual 
man, whether he be the laborer, the financial wizard or the 
teacher. The individual is king. He competes freely. He is a 
capitalist, free to accumulate property. He has no limitations 
other than himself, able as he is to advance to the highest 
pinnacles of success in any form of endeavor. As an individual 
he commands respect. Guaranteed constitutional liberty, he 
soars in life as free as the swallow meeting the rising sun. 

Socialism offers none of these. It requires ironfisted, totali- 
tarian control at the top. There are no liberties, execpt to slave 
for the use of the state. Profit is immoral. All production is for 
common distribution. There is no individual. All is merged 
into a common mass. Looking outward, socialism would foment 
class struggle in every corner of the globe until all were leveled 
to One Common pit. 

That ideology, as unattractive as it may seem to an Ameri- 
can, is dominant in the world today. The political economies of 
even our European friends are largerly socialistic. The black 
hand is heavy within our own boundaries. 

In our opinion the time has come for the press to unite in 
leading the fight for free enterprise. With you men and 
women who have been in the forefront of this fight for so 
long, I need not labor the point. Today the game is for global 
stakes, not tiddly-winks. There is always room for divergence 
of opinion within the bounds of basic principles, but there is 
no room to compromise those principles 
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This is not a question of partisan politics. It is a matter of 
survival. Democrat and Republican alike must recognize the 
strength of a system which has won two great world wars and 
has produced the highest standard of living known to man. 
Together they must appreciate the need for a favorable busi- 
ness climate, for our system, our jobs, our production, our 
standard of life, our very liberty depends on the continuation 
of a healthy free economy. It is mo exaggeration to say that 
our very lives depend upon it now, for only our economic and 
moral strength stands between us and the avowed Russian 
purpose to conquer and subjugate. 

In this battle for the American flag, there is room for dif- 
ference of opinion, but there is no room for a newspaper 
which cutely and snidely foists the Marxian class struggle upon 
its readers while it masquerades under the guise of enlightened 
liberalism. A record of nine editorial blows against capitalist 
free enterprise is not offset by one which seemingly supports 
it—that is the tactic of the subversive. 

The handling of these matters is often so subtle as to be 
unnoticed. A current illustration is the running battle over the 
Hoover Commission reports for more efficient Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Headed by former President Hoover, the Commission has 
issued 19 reports with 314 recommendations. Putting them all 
into effect would cut the operating cost of Federal Government 
by $5.5 billion, balance the budget, permit reduced taxes and 
allow a slow reduction of the national debt. 

A few illustrations of Hoover Commission findings will 
make the case: 

On August 31, 1954, the Navy had on hand 886,000 pounds 
of canned hamburger. Normally used at the rate of 1,200 
pounds a month, the supply on hand would last 60 years. In- 
asmuch as unused supplies of this canned meat are dumped 
into the sea after 5 years on the shelf, the least the Navy can 
do is devise a canopener for deep sea fish. 

Worse, within a few months after this oversupply was 
revealed, the Navy was in the market for a fresh supply of 
canned hamburger. 

The Commission also disclosed that there is on hand today 
a 10.6 years supply of women’s (WAC) woo! serge uniforms 
and a 100-year supply of hats for the Navy’s WAVES. In ad- 
dition, the Defense Department has a clothing inventory of 
$2.7 billion which could easily be reduced by 50 percent with- 
Out impairing operations, at an annual saving of $3 million in 
interest on the money invested and another $3 million in the 
cost of warehousing the oversupply. 

You would think that such obvious economies would be 
demanded by everyone, but they are not. A powerful and sub- 
tle opposition to the Hoover Commission has fanned through 
all elements devoted to the promotion of socialist interests 
Bureaucrats oppose, a large Government payroll with concen- 
trated power in a centralized Government is essential to the 
Marxian concept. Advocates of big public spending oppose, for 
redistribution of wealth can be accomplished only by heavy 
Government spending followed by confiscatory taxes. ADA 
type thinkers oppose, inasmuch as the head of the Commission 
was once the symbol! of capitalist free enterprise, and his pre- 
tige must be destroyed if Karl Marx is to take his place 

There is only one proper role open to an American chamber 
executive, an American community, and an American news- 
paper—support for Government economy as a necessary 
foundation for continuance of our free enterprise system. It 
is that simple. We have a joint obligation. 

And so our newspaper must have humility, it must present 
the truth with courage, it must be decent always, it must be a 
community builder, but above all else it must stand squarely 
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under the American flag in full support of free competitive 
enterprise 

Freedom of the people depends upon freedom of the press 
Freedom of the press depends upon its own dedication to the 
highest of American principles. 

This obligation of the newspaper to its community is 
matched by the community's obligation to its newspaper. No 
community can exercise that obligation unless it is alert to the 
course its paper is pursuing. It is essential that we wake up, 
that we be aware of the difference between papers. It is so 
easy to take our papers for granted. They are always at hand, 
convenient, inexpensive, so comfortably a part of everyday 
living. That is our danger. It is as true today as ever that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty 

If, as I am sure prevails in the vast majority of cases, your 
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paper does fulfill these paramount standards, then it merits 
your undivided support. 

By “support” I mean conscious, tangible, vocal, fearless, un- 
limited support. I mean the kind of support you would give to 
any man or institution who is out front fighting your battles. 

I mean support it by buying it, and seeing to it that your 
friends subscribe. As that paper fights your battles it will make 
powerful and often undercover enemies. You can bet on it that 
those enemies are actively boycotting that American news- 
paper, attempting to destroy its circulation, while supporting 
some pinko imitation of the real thing. 

By “support” I also mean substantial use by the advertiser. 
Any newspaper dedicated to the improvement of the climate 
of free enterprise is fighting the battle which makes it possible 
for the advertiser and his employees to stay in business, and to 
enjoy the American way. Any newspaper not so dedicated is 
subversively seeking to destroy the hand which feeds it. 

I am not advocating punishment of the newspaper with 
which we might disagree within a proper area of American 
disagreement. Such punishment in itself would be un-Ameri- 
can. I speak only of those instances where the paper is dedi- 
cated to standards and ideologies destructive of the American 
way 

We are now talking bare economics. The newspaper indus- 
try in general is a narrow-profit industry, and today lives in 
serious financial jeopardy. Within not too many decades the 
number of newspapers in the United States has been cut from 
over 3,000 to a few over 1,700. These suspensions bring us 
face to face with the overhanging shadow of a monopoly 
press, which can be as dangerous to you as monopoly big busi- 
ness or monopoly union power. With the already announced 
$5 increase in the price of the newsprint upon which your 
paper is printed, America may run red with the red ink of 
insolvent newspapers. 

It is part of the responsibility of the community so to sup- 
port its American newspapers as to avoid any such debacle. 

Lastly I mean support through your activities and public 
statements. How often do you let your local paper fight your 
battles without a public word or act to support it? How often 
do you find your paper fighting the good fight editorially, but 
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crying in the wilderness because your members haven't the 
intestinal fortitude to back it up? 

Some of us business people are contemptible ingrates. How 
often we rail at oppression by unions. How loudly we castigate 
the ADA politicians. How warmly we love the Constitution. 
But always in the confines of our club rooms. 

We want free enterprise for everyone else, but for ourselves 
we want government to regulate our competition. We oppose 
subsidies for any class, but our own business is different and 
needs a little help. We want our newspapers and chamber 
executives to fight our battles in the open, but “keep us out 
of it”—it’s the old school of “let’s you and him fight.” 

Fortunately most business people are otherwise. But the 
few need to take a good long look in the mirror. 

The fighting and dynamic press needs your public support 
Cooperation of all free enterprisers is essential if this ship ts 
to be kept on the beam. Chamber of commerce organizations 
at all levels have shown the way. We well remember the fal! 
and winter of 1953 when business activity began to decline 
into insecurity and gloom, despite underlying soundness in 
the economy. Newspapers generally, with no excitement or 
sensation, cautioned the public against undue alarm while 
keeping them informed. Then in January of 1954, the na- 
tional chamber and many local chambers launched well- 
documented and energetic campaigns to dispel the psycho- 
logical reaction by focusing on the truly sound elements of the 
economy. Confidence was imperative. Because it was the truth, 
this campaign received the fullest newspaper support, and, in 
turn, the papers were backed solidly by the communities. 

The excellent relationship between the national chamber 
and newspaeers in general reflects the conscious fulfillment of 
the mutual responsibilities of which we have been talking. The 
same must be true in many of your communities. It is not true 
in enough of them. The -nswer is up to you. 

Why do I make such aa issue of the newspaper and the busi- 
ness community giving each other support in the battle for 
America? Why is it important now, at a time when most of 
us can foresee a fairly safe and comfortable ending to our own 
lives? Why must we constantly fight the forces of the opposi- 
tion, when it would be so much easier to recline and rest? 

A fairly obscure poet by the name of Dromgoole once 
wrote a poem called the Bridge Builder. Let me read you his 
answer to that question: 

“An old man going a lone highway 
Came at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm vast and wide and steep, 
With waters rolling cold and deep. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fears for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


‘Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 

‘You are wasting your strength with building here. 
Your journey will end with the ending day. 

You never again will pass this way. 

You've crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at eventide?’ 


“The builder lifted his old gray head. 

Good friend, in the path I have come, he said, 
‘There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

The chasm that was as nought to me 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him.’” 





